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CHAPTEE XVII. 



A HAPPY NIGHT. 



The Captain of the Fancy, coming out of the 
streets where there was little light, into a small 
room where there was less, could see nothing of 
the occupants but shadowy outlines, and had to 
take it for granted that he had brought himself to 
anchor in a friendly port. He appeared to have 
no doubt upon the point ; but then it belonged to 
his profession to be as confident in danger as in 
safety, and to be able to steer amidst rocks with a 
bold heart. So, like a true seaman, he kept his 
own counsel. If he had any evidence to guide 
him to a satisfactory assurance other than his sense 
of sight might have afforded him, he did not show 
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acknowledgment of it. But there being no sun, 
he could not take an observation ; the darkness in 
the room was like a fog at sea. He may have had 
other evidence ; voices that were familiar to him 
may have been one. As on the ocean, when night 
usurps the place of day, and not an hour of the 
twenty-four brings a glimpse of sunlight, peculiar 
murmurings of the solemn waters whisper to the 
skilful ear warning of danger or assurance of 
safety. But what familiar voices could he have 
heard in this humble room of crowded Soho, seeing 
that he was Captain of the Fancy, and had just 
come ashore? And yet he seemed to consider 
himself quite at home, although he and those in 
whose presence he found himself could not distin- 
guish eaqjh other's faces. 

He had a gruff and kindly voice had the Cap- ' 
tain of the Fancy, and he wore rough blue trou- 
sers, and a rough pea-jacket, and a rough cap. But 
notwithstanding that everything about him out- 
wardly was as rough as rough could be, it is not 
unreasonable to assume that he had a kind heart 
and a gentle spirit. Otherwise, he would scarcely 
have been here on his present errand, where there 
were no freight charges to receive — nothing but 
the overflowing gratitude of a poor little child, who 
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had never had a doll, and who had lived content- 
edly upon the thought of one for a long, long time 
past. Insubstantial payment this, but evidently 
sufficient in the Captain's eyes, as his conduct 
proved. He could not have been more in his 
element on the ocean than he showed himself in 
this dark room, in which he had set foot for the 
first time on this summer evening. 

It was a peaceful evening, and everything in 
the narrow street was in harmony with it. The 
window of the room in which he Stood was open, 
and there were flowers on the sill. There were 
flowers also on other window-sills in the street, 
in pots and boxes ; and he saw on the opposite 
side, in a room which was lighted up, a woman 
covering a bird-cage, in which doubtless a pet 
canary sang during the day. Harmonious influ- 
ences these : a weird contrast to which was to be 
found in a labyrinth of curiously-shaped thorough- 
fares a few hundred yards away, in a very tangle 
of dwarf streets and alleys, where the glare of light 
dazzled the eye and bewildered the senses. A 
strange scene indeedj but so frequent and common 
in the great City as to possess no novelty to the 
accustomed gaze ; affording no food for reflection 
to any but those whose hearts are in their eyes. 
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Poor people were there in shoals, bargaining and 
eking out their small means to the best advantage : 
tracks and barrows, filled with the commonest and 
meanest necessaries of life, so choked the spaces 
as to render straight walking an impossibility. 
Hoarse-voiced men were bawling out inducements 
to intending purchasers, who stood debating and 
reckoning -up before making the bold plunge. 
Some of the barrows were presided over by pale- 
faced women, as nervous and anxious-looking as 
many of the timid ones who bargained for their 
wares. Here, a foreigner, having made his pur- 
chase, hurried away with hanging head, as if 
what was hidden beneath his coat was something 
to be ashamed of, or was so precious that it needed 
swift lodgment in his garret before he could con- 
sider it safe. Here lingered a hungry man, look- 
ing and longing, or a cunning beggar who, by the 
counterfeit misery on his face, drew pence and 
hal^ence from others needier than himself. But 
what was given was given ungrudgingly and with 
earnest sympathy. Here stood an old man and a 
little girl with a basket on her arm. The old man 
was sliding some coppers and two or three small 
pieces of silver in the palm of his hand, calculat- 
ing what it would buy for the Sunday dinner, and 
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the girl was looking up into his face with a plea- 
sant light in her eyes ; a light which it was not 
hard to see often warmed the old man's heart. 
He was a long time before he decided ; and when 
he had made up his mind, the foolish fellow jeo- 
pardised Monday's necessities by purchasing a 
picture-book and a bunch of flowers for his little 
granddaughter. Commerce, as represented in the 
market, did not show to advantage. It was a 
shabby and second-hand institution: from the 
damaged fruit and vegetables (which wore a frayed 
appearance) to the old clothes, patched and mended, 
and the second-hand boots and shoes (should it 
not properly be second-foot ?), with an excruciating 
polish on them, like paint on the cheeks of age, 
to hide the ravages of time. Art was not neglected; 
for here was a second-hand bookstall, and here an 
inverted open umbrella, the interior of which was 
lined with prints and engravings torn from old 
books, marked up at a * penny apiece, and take 
your choice.' The roar of voices from this busy 
mart came to the Captain's ears, subdued, and, 
sounding like the soft lapping of the sea, added 
to the peacefulness of the quiet street. 

How it was that Lily's grandfather asked 
* What ship ?' when the stranger announced him- 
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self as a Captain, he could not have explained. 
But it may be rightly surmised that it was 
prompted by his sympathy with Pollypod, and by 
his gladness that she was not to be disappointed. 
When Lily heard the Captain's voice — which must 
surely have been unfamiUar to her, it was so gruff 
— she relinquished PoUypod's hand, and softly 
went to her seat. There are some moments 
which are very precious to us ; now and again in 
our lives visions of pure happiness come, and, in- 
distinct and undefinable as they are, we forget all 
else for the time, and with awe and gladness re- 
sign ourselves to influences which fill the present 
with peace and joy. Such times are the stars in our 
life's record, and the memory of them never dies. 

Pollypod, standing by the Captain's side, ex- 
claimed with tearful joy, 

' I'm the little giri.' 

'And I'm the Captain,' was the reply, almost 
merrily given. 

' I knew you would come !' (Her voice was so 
fall and rich, that it was a pleasure to hear it.) 
'Felix said you would, and he saw you such a 
long way off. You have brought her !' 

*Yes, here- she is in my arms, little one. 
Dressed.' 
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' In what r 

' Mauve silk, I think she told me.' 

^0!' 

A volume of words could not have expressed 
more. 

^ Hold hard !' cried the Captain, as he heard 
the scraping of a match against a hox, and guessed 
that it was intended to light up. ^ Lei us talk in 
the dark a hit.' 

He knew that there were two persons, an old 
man and a little girl, present besides himself, 
and the momentary flash of the match, as it 
was drawn across the sand-paper, did not reveal 
to him a third, for Lily was sitting in the 
darkest shadow of the room, and he was not 
looking that way. The old man readily assented 
to the proposition to talk in the dark a bit, and 
the shadows of the peaceful summer night lay 
about the room undisturbed. But the Captain 
appearing to consider that his proposition was 
too abruptly made, and scarcely justifiable, he 
being a stranger and almost an intruder, added 
immediately, 

* That is, if you have no objection, and if you 
will pardon me for suggesting it.' 

' No apology is necessary,' replied the old 
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man, * from one accredited as you are, and coming 
on such an errand.' 

^ It's a Captain's fancy,' said the stranger. 

* And it's yours by right, as Captain of the 
Fancy,' obseiTed the old man, in a gentle and 
courteous tone. 

' You are kind enough to say so. Of all the 
hours of the twenty-four, I love that the most 
during which the day steals away to the other 
side of the world. There's no time at sea so 
pleasant as night, when it is fine and balmy, as 
this summer's night is, and when you can look 
over the bulwarks into the water, and see it wake 
into living light as the ship sails on. Then, when 
the moon rises, the heavens, as well as the water, 
are filled with glory; though, for the matter of 
that, they are always filled with natural beauty, 
whether it is dark or light.' 

He spoke like a sailor, heartily though gruflSy, 
and it almost seemed as if the salt of the sea had 
got into his voice, and had given it a flavour. So 
the old man thought evidently, and thought the 
flavour wa& of the pleasantest (but there could be 
no mistaking that), for he encouraged the Captain 
to proceed by asking, 

* How's the moon to-night. Skipper ?' 
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Thus showing that he had read of the sea, or 
at some time of his life had travelled on it. 

* 'Tis a few days old, and soon we shall see it, 
pure and clear and bright — like truth, like modesty, 
like virtue, like the heart of an innocent maid, 
like anything that is good.* 

Almost a poet as well as a Captain. Bat what 
else could be expected from one who commanded 
the good ship Fancy ? The old man rubbed his 
hands in satisfaction, and being drawn still closer 
to the new-comer by the sympathy that dwells in 
kindly natures, farther encouraged him by remark- 
ing, 

* You know all about the moon. Skipper ?' 
*Not all, but something — sufficient for my 

purpose ; and about the stars also. I ought to, for 
they're the sailor's friends.' 

* Yes,' responded the old man ; * they are nearer 
to sailors than to us. They are more than visible 
signs at sea ; they are testimony. On land, we 
glance at them carelessly, regardless of their 
beauty and of the lessons they teach. I never 
travelled much myself, but a generation ago I 
knew one ' 

Here, however, the old man paused, as if he 
were being drawn on by the attractiveness of the 
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theme to speak at greater length than he deemed 
proper, or as if this were not the right time to re- 
late personal experiences. Bat the Captain of the 
Pancy said, in a tone of the deepest interest, 

* Proceed, sir, I pray. You knew one ' 

— * Who passed an adventurous life, and who, 
being wrecked, floated on a spar on the wild seas 
for three days and three nights, being happily 
picked up then by a passing vessel. What you 
said just now about the stars brought him to my 
mind. He was alone, and but for the stars, which 
were like companions to him, he would have re- 
linquished his hold of the spar, and bade good- 
bye to life. "Hope on," the stars said to him; 
" do not despair. You are not forsaken." The 
sight of them gave him courage to persevere and 
to sufifer; and they taught him the lesson that, 
however lonely, however forsaken, howiBver utterly 
wretched a man may be in the world, the future 
contains for him a revelation in which there is 
much goodness and sweetness. Which is surely 
true. For this beautiful world, with all its won- 
ders, was not made in vain ; and we, the highest 
form of intelligence it contains, have not played 
out the parts allotted f o us when the curtain drops 
upon our lives. The poet says truly that the grave 
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is not the goal of life, and only the utterly selfish 
man can helieve that it is the be-all and the end- 
all. This friend of mine was almost a sceptic 
before he had the good fortune to be wrecked ; but 
the stars taught him differently. They instilled 
a kind of faith into him. If a dark night had 
come, when he could not have seen his consolers, 
he might have despaired. But he was saved, hap- 
pily. You say right. The stars are the sailor's 
friends.' 

PoUypod found this dialogue so entrancing, 
that, eager as she was to ask questions, she did 
not interrupt it. Taking advantage now of the 
pause that followed, she asked of the Captain, 

* How did you find us out ?' 

' Very easily, my lass ; my friend Felix directed 
me.' 

' Where is Felix ?' 

* You will see him soon. Did you think I was 
not coming ?' 

* I knew you would come. I told Snap so, and 
everybody. Are you Felix's brother ?' 

' No, my lass. What makes you think so ?' 
' You speak like Felix, and yet your voice is 

different. Where have you been to with your 

ship?' 
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' The Fancy sails all over the world, and under 
it, and in the middle of it, for that matter.' 

* I want to know ! How can a ship do all 
that r 

* My ship can, and does, little one.' 

*Are you a wizard, then, as well as Felix?' 
asked the pertinacious little maid, who was in her 
glory, asking questions, and nursing the doll, 
which was enveloped in silver tissue paper. 

* Being Captain of the Fancy, I may say. Yes. 
Else how could I see into the heart of a little girl 
when I was so many miles away, and how could I 
know that she was waiting and hoping and hoping 
that father's ship would come home ?' 

Then, to please the child, the Captain told of 
some wondrous voyages he had made in the Fancy ; 
spoke of mermaids and coral reefs, and wonderfiil 
lands across the seas, where it was always sum- 
mer. According to his reckoning, life contained 
no sorrow ; and * 0, how I should like to be there ! 
0, how I should like to see !' murmured Pollypod, 
as the bright pictures were presented to her young 
mind. Even the old man, who had tasted the 
bitterest of experiences, listened in approval to 
the utterings of the Captain of the Fancy, divin- 
ing, perchance, the motive which prompted them. 
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Lily said not a word ; but when the Captain came 
to the end of one of the prettiest flights of the 
Fancy, Pollypod exclaimed, with enthusiasm, 

'OLily! isn't it beautiful !' 

Whereupon, singular to say, the Captain's 
eloquence suddenly deserted him. Somewhat of 
an awkward silence followed ; broken by the old 
man asking, in an amused voice, whether Polly- 
pod did not want to see her doll. The child an- 
swering, * Yes, yes !' eagerly, the old man lit the 
lamp. They all looked with curiosity at the Cap- 
tain, who, however, had found something exceed- 
ingly interesting in the street, and as he was 
looking out of window, they could see only his 
back. When he turned to them, as he could not 
help doing presently, he had a very red face ; yet 
there was a sly gleam of humour in his eyes as he 
advanced to the old man and said, 

'It was only for Pollypod's amusement, and 
for my own selfish pleasure, that I sailed under 
false colours, sir. I did not expect to find myself 
here.' 

Unwinding a large handkerchief which was 
round his neck, and which partially hid his face, 
he presented himself to them in his proper colours. 
When Pollypod discovered that Felix and the Cap- 
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tain were one^ her delight may be imagined. She 
ran out of the room^ and called her mother ex- 
citedly, and then ran back and jumped into Felix's 
arms, forgetting even her doll for the moment. 
Mrs. Podmore coming down-stairs, and being in- 
formed of the part that Felix had played, said aside 
to Lily, in a tone of complete admiration, 'Well, 
she never ! But it was just like him. She never 
saw such a gentleman in all her bom days !' 

The old man shook hands with Felix, and bade 
him heartily welcome, and Lily also in her gentle 
manner, and in two or three minutes they were as 
much at home together as if they had known each 
other all their lives. Then came the important 
ceremony of unwrapping the doll, and revealing 
its glories. Its reputation as the most beautiful 
doll that ever was seen was firmly established in a 
moment. PoUypod gazed at it in mute ecstasy, and 
worshipped the giver with all her heart and soul. 
The great longing of her life was satisfied, and she 
was supremely happy. She was allowed by her 
mother to sit up later than usual in honour of 
Felix ; but the excitement of the day proved too 
much for her, and after a little while she fell 
asleep with the doll in her arms. 

The others sat by the window, and the old 
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ma^ and Felix, finding in each other much that 
was congenial, talked unreservedly of many mat- 
ters. It seemed to be tacitly understood that the 
painful incidents which had occurred on the day 
of the funeral should not be spoken of, and no re- 
ference was therefore made to them. Lily took, 
but little part in the conversation; she sat and 
listened with a soul in harmony with everything 
about her. It was very seldom that her grand- 
father had the opportunity of enjoying a quiet hour 
with a nature which so nearly resembled his own. 
Both he and Felix evidently loved to look at com- 
mon things from almost an ideal point of view, 
and the most ordinary matters, as they conversed 
upon them, were occasionally invested with bright 
bits of colour which matter-of-fact and prosaic 
minds would have utterly failed to see. Only 
once was Lily's mother referred to ; the reference 
arose from a remark made by Felix concerning 
the singular peculiarity in the room that nearly 
everything was on castors. The old man ex- 
plained that it originated from his daughter's 
sickness. 

* Every little noise fretted her,' he said, ' and 
as I had learnt turning in my young days, I 
amused myself by making small wheels to what- 
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ever I laid hands on, so that it could be moved 
about without noise. It was not quite an idle 
whim, therefore ; it has occupied my time, which 
otherwise would have hung heavily, and I have 
really grown to believe that it could be made to 
serve many useful purposes. The man who first 
conceived the idea of a wheel was a great benefac- 
tor. Civilisation,' he added, with a pleasant laugh, 
' would be at a standstill without its wheel.' 

One thing leading to another, in the course of 
conversation they found themselves presently con- 
versing upon deeper than mundane matters. They 
had been talking of the comparative value of 
creeds, and the old man said, 

' Faith is everything. So long as a man be- 
lieves — if his belief be associated with anything 
that is pure and good in itself — it matters little 
what it is. To me it is the worst kind of arro- 
gance, the worst kind of intolerance, for a man to 
say, " Believe as I believe, or you are lost.'" 

*And those who don't believe?' suggested 
Felix. 

' Degrade themselves. We are but part of a 
system, they say, and we live and wither and die 
like birds and beasts and plants. Our parts being 
played out, we perish utterly, and make room for 
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others. Do they ever consider that man is the 
only form of life which seems to be capable of im- 
provement — that only man advances, improves, 
discovers, acquires, and that all other things in 
nature are the same now as they were in the be- 
ginning? That the sun rises as in the olden 
time; that the seasons are the same; that all 
forms of vegetable life show no change in all these 
centuries ; that beasts make their lairs as of yore, 
and birds their nests, — that all these, according 
to the laws of nature, are sufl&cient for and in 
themselves, and that of all the wonders that fill 
the earth, man is the only one that thinks, as- 
pires, thirsts to know, and conquers ?' 

In this strain they talked until nearly mid- 
night. Long before their talk was over, Pollypod 
had been taken to bed so fast asleep, that she could 
not even wake to kiss Felix. She smiled as he 
kissed her, and Mrs. Podmore thrilled with joy as 
she gazed, in thankful, full-hearted admiration, on 
the beautiful face of her child as she lay in her 
arms. Unclouded happiness rested in Polly's 
face, and rested also in the hearts of all present, 
old and young. 
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CHAPTEE XVm. 

THE BEATING OP THE PULSE. 

Being thrown upon his own resources, Felix em- 
ployed his time in looking about him — not in the 
most industrious fashion, it must be confessed, 
but after the manner of one who was entirely 
independent of the world, and who had merely to 
ma^e up his mind which of the many good things 
by which he was surrounded would be most 
suitable to a young gentleman in his position. 
The weapons with which he was armed to fight 
the battle into which he had thrown himself were 
trustfulness, simplicity, and faith in human na- 
ture. These weapons are good enough, in all 
conscience, in themselves ; but we are not con- 
tent, nowadays, as we were of old, to fight a fair 
fight, man to man. Torpedoes and other infernal 
weapons have come into fashion ; and a man, 
unless he be crafty, has but a small chance of 
victory when he throws down his glove. 
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One of the first things Felix did when he 
came into London to conquer it was to make 
himself comfortable. He established himself in 
a capital hotel not half a mile from Soho^ so as 
to be near his friends ; for it may be truly said 
that the only friends he had in London lived in 
the little house in Soho inhabited by the Pod- 
mores, and the Gribbles, and Lily and her grand- 
father. He found plenty of excuses for going 
there often: Gribble junior was an umbrella- 
maker, and Felix's umbrella was so continually 
out of repair, that it became quite a source of 
revenue to the bustling frame-mender. 

' What ! another rib gone !' Gribble junior 
would say, with a look of astonishment, not sus- 
pecting that Felix had broken it purposely, so 
that he might have an excuse for calling at the 
house in the middle of the day ; * it'd be cheaper 
to buy a new one, sir.' 

But Felix protested that he would on no ac- 
count part with so old a friend ; and the repairs 
continued to be made, until not a particle of the 
original structure was left. There was no neces- 
sity for these small subterfuges on Felix's part, 
for after a time he was always welcome in that 
house, and his happiest hours were spent there. 
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They all liked him; and as for Pollypod, her 
mother deckred, io the pleasanteBt of voiceB, that 
ehe was aa jetJons as jealoas coold be, her little 
girl was that fond of him ! All this was Tery 
agreeable, and Felix decided that his new career 
had commenced in the most satisfactory manner. 
His training had not been of each a nature as to 
cause him to valne money, or to be careful of it ; 
and Trhile he had it in his pnrse, he spent it 
freely. He did not do so from recklessness, bat 
&om a largeness of nature (althongh he himself 
would have disputed it warmly and with a qnaint 
logic), in the light of which small matters of feel- 
ing were ridicoloosly magnified, and the world's 
goods dwindled down to insignificant proportions. 
Therefore, while he had he spent ; and it was for- 
tonate for him that his tastes and desires were 
simple and easily satisfied, for he gradged himself 
nothing. The present being amply provided for, 
he had no fears and no anxiety for to-morrow. 
His natnre was one which it was easy to impose 
apon, and he did not esoape the snares set In the 
pnblic Lhoruaglifares for liberal hearts. The pite- 
ous cres iind ttooa of beggars that were raised to 
Ms appealingly were never raised in vain. When 
bo WES told that these were part of a trade, he 
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refused to believe. Arrows tipped with doubt of 
human goodness glanced off from his generous 
nature, and left no wound behind. And yet, as 
will be seen, he was keen enough in some matters 
concerning which men who knew infinitely more 
of the world than he (priding themselves upon it) 
were blind. Speaking upon the subject to Lily's 
grandfather, the old man said, 

* If you thought a man who begged of you was 
an impostor, you would not give.' 

*I don't know that,' replied Felix. 'I am 
selfish enough to think I should.' 

The old man smiled at this reference to one 
of Felix's pet theories. 

'It does not so much concern them as me,' 
continued Felix, with sly gleams. ' I give to 
please myself. Is not that a selfish motive ? Not 
to give would be to deprive myself of a gratifica- 
tion. I say to myself sometimes, almost uncon- 
sciously (but the sentiment which prompts it be- 
longs to my nature, or I should not have the 
thought), " Bravo, Felix ! that was a good thing 
to do. You are not a bad fellow." ' 

The old man was amused at this. 

* The thought comes afterwards,' he said. 

• * But it comes,' insisted Felix, as if determined 
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to deprive the kind promptings of his nature of 
grace — 'it comes, and that is enough. It is an 
investment, I give away a penny, and receive the 
best of interest. Pure selfishness, upon my word, 
as is every other action of our lives. But apart 
from this, I don't believe that these riien and 
women are not in want.' 

* Ah, well,' said the old man, looking in ad- 
miration at the animated face of Felix; 'it is 
better to trust than doubt. Suspicion ages the 
heart, and robs life of bright colour.' 

Satisfied that he was spending his time profit- 
ably, Felix found life very enjoyable. He did not 
trouble himself about the past; the world was 
before him, and he was observing, and studying, 
and preparing himself to open his oyster. His 
hotel was in the Strand, and he soon became well 
acquainted with the phases of life presented in 
that locality. The streets were so full of life, and 
there was so much to see. The shops ; the theatres ; 
the conveyances; the streams of people flowing 
this way and that, a few smiling as they walked, 
some idling, some talking eagerly to themselves, 
unconscious of the surging life through which they 
make their way — each man perfectly engrossed in 
his own personality, each a world, the secret ways 
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of which were known only to himself. He was 
soon quite familiar also with the singular variety 
of street -shows which can there be seen daily. 
With the broad-shouldered, frizzly-haired Italian 
with his monkeys, residents of Short's-gardens, 
where probably the dumb brutes are not so tenderly 
treated as strangers, who see them hugged to their 
master's breast as he walks along, might suppose 
them to be. With another monkey also, a poor 
little creature, who, being pulled this way and that 
by a chain attached to its master's wrist, capers 
on the pavement (generally at night) to the dismal 
moaning of an organ, upon whose grinder's face a 
ghastly smile for ever sits, suggesting the idea 
that it must have been carved upon his features 
in infancy. With the melancholy-looking, straight- 
haired young man who plays operatic selections 
upon the spout of a coflfee-pot and through the 
nozzle of a bellows, and who selects the widest of 
the side thoroughfares for his entertainment, sel- 
dom commencing until a perfect ring of admirers 
and curiosity-mongers is formed, and who, while 
his island is being made, stands with an air of 
proud humility, as who should say, *I am the 
only and original player upon spout and nozzle in 
the kingdom; all others are counterfeit.' With 
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the inconceivably-maniacal Swiss quartette, who 
shout and caper, and produce hideous sounds &om 
throat and windbag. With the' Mongolian im- 
postor, who sits upon a doorstep, uttering never a 
word, with a look upon his face as of one suddenly 
stricken with fatal disease. With the poor miser- 
able woman, whose thoughts may soar upwards, 
but whose eyes never see the sun, for her body is 
literally bent in two, who creeps almost daily 
along the Strand ; and with many other forms of 
beggary, even less attractive than these. 

What Felix saw in the streets were not his 
only studies; he read the newspapers carefully, 
and not seldom was he amazed at the inequality 
of things. He found it difficult to understand 
how, in one shape, a cei*tain thing was held up 
for public censure and condemnation, while in 
another shape precisely the same thing (in a worse 
form perhaps) was quietly tolerated, and even ad- 
mired. As thus : He read in the papers from 
time to time accounts of proceedings taken against 
the publishers and venders of a weekly illustrated 
sheet, against which it was charged that it con- 
tained objectionable pictures. When he saw the 
illustrations he at once acquiesced in the justice 
of the proceedings, and decided in his own mind 
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that they pandered to the worst taste, and were 
calculated to do much harm. But looking in 
many of the shop-windows in the locality of the 
Strand, he saw pictures infinitely worse in the 
effect they would be likely to produce than those 
which were published in the objectionable paper. 
The portraits and full-length pictures of nearly 
naked women, taken in every attitude that the 
lascivious imagination could suggest, and paraded 
conspicuously in these windows for pubUc admi- 
ration, were worse, in their insidious badness, 
than anything that Holywell-street ever produced. 
There was no disguise of what are called ' female 
charms' in the pictures ; they were displayed to 
their fullest extent to feed the sensual taste, and 
neither art nor any useful purpose was served by 
these degrading exhibitions. On the contrary; 
they tended to mislead, in their incongruous mix- 
ture of worth and shamelessness. For here was 
an actor deservedly popular; here was a courtesan, 
deservedly notorious ; here were a statesman and 
a poet, whose names add lustre to the history of 
the times in which they live; between them a 
shameless woman, bold and lewd, and almost 
naked ; above her, a princess, worthily loved, with 
her baby on her back, clasping the mother round 
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her neck — a picture which the poorest wife in Eng- 
land feels the happier for looking at, so mnch of 
homely love and wifely virtue and sisterly kinship 
does it suggest; while helow was paraded the 
painted face of a wanton, whose name is shame. 
In one window of a semi-religious kind, in which 
the frequenters of the May meetings at Exeter 
Hall might be supposed to gaze without fear of 
contamination, the very worst of these lewd pic- 
tures were displayed in the company of Bibles, 
and Prayer-books, and Church-services ; an asso- 
ciation which, by any sophistry, could not have 
been proved to be a good one. 

In the study of these and other matters Felix 
found the time pass rapidly away. Something 
else passed rapidly away also — his money. Call- 
ing for his hotel-bill one day, he found that, after 
paying it, he would have scarcely twenty pounds 
left. This set him thinking. If he continued to 
live in the hotel, he might not be able to pay his 
.next bill, and the dishonour attaching to such a 
contingency caused him to resolve to adopt a more 
modest mode of living. The gravity of the posi- 
tion made him serious, but not for long. His idle 
days were gone — well, he was glad of it ; he was 
tired of idleness, and longed to be up and doing. 
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* If I were a rich man/ he thought, ' and could 
not get work without paying for it, I*d pay for it 
willingly, rather than be idle,' - Yes, it was time 
for him to set to work. He would first take lodgings 
in some cheap neighbourhood, and there he would 
look things straight in the face. It is amazing 
what comfort is found in metaphor, until the time 
for action arrives. In making this resolution Felix 
worked himself into such a state ofexcitement that 
he really believed he had already commenced life 
in earnest. At first he thought of Soho, but very 
slight reflection induced him to forego the temp- 
tation of living in the neighbourhood of Lily. 

* Whatever struggles I have,' he thought, ' I will 
keep to myself.' Chance directing his steps to 
Vauxhall, he saw there numbers of bills in the 
windows announcing rooms to let. Seeing a decent- 
looking woman with a baby in her arms standing 
at the door of a house in which there was a first- 
floor to let, he spoke to her, and asked for particu- 
lars. The rent for sitting-room and bedroom was 
very moderate, he found. Upon inquiry he learned 
that there were other lodgers in the house, that 
indeed it was filled with lodgers. The landlady 
and her husband lived in the basement ; a married 
couple occupied the parlours; and four or five 
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persons, perfectly independent of each other, lived 
on the second and third, floors. * You'll find us 
very quiet, sir,' the landlady said, looking with an 
eye of favour upon Felix, and wondering why so 
smart a young gentleman as he should desire to 
live in that poor neighbourhood, * and you'll have 
no call to complain of the attendance.' Felix, 
perfectly satisfied, pinched the baby's cheek, paid 
the first week's rent in advance, and received his 
latch-key. It was characteristic of him that when 
he left the hotel he was as liberal to the attend- 
ants as if he had been a gentleman of independent 
property. 

When he was settled in his new lodgings, he 
bethought himself of his promise to Martha Day, 
his father's housekeeper, to let her know his ad- 
dress in London. He had written to her from his 
hotel, and had heard from her there. As he wrote 
now, he thought, ' If Martha knew how poor this 
neighbourhood is, she would guess the reason of 
my moving ; but she cannot know much of Lon- 
don, and will not be able to learn anything from 
the address.' He wrote his letter, and went out 
in the afternoon with the intention of posting it. 
But wandering about in idle humour he forgot it, 
and at about nine o'clock in the evening he found 
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himself at his street-door with the letter still in 
his pocket. He was about to put his latch-key 
into the lock when he remembered the letter, and 
he was turning away, thinking how stupid he was 
to be so forgetful, when the door opened from 
within, and the very woman in his thoughts passed 
swiftly into the street. Martha Day ! To see her 
in London, away from his father's house, with 
whose gloom her own joyless gloomy manner was 
so thoroughly in unison that they might have 
been deemed inseparable, would have been sur- 
prise enough in itself; but to see her there, in 
that house, so suddenly and strangely, was so 
great a surprise that for a moment he thought he 
had seen an apparition. When the first shock of 
the surprise was over, he looked after the woman, 
and saw her turn the corner of the street. Then 
he knew that he was not mistaken — it was Martha 
Day he had seen. He hurried after her, intending 
to speak to her ; but when he turned the corner, 
he could not see her, and although he ran hither 
and thither, he could find no trace of her. Strangely 
perplexed, he walked slowly back to the house. 
Perhaps she had come there to see him — but how 
could she know he lived in that house, having 
been in it only a few hours ? He questioned the 
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landlady, bnt she could not enlighten him. She 
had seen no particular woman pass in or out of 
the house. There were so many lodgers, you see, 
sir, that all sorts of strange people come in and 
out. Had any inquiry been made for him? he 
asked. No; how could there be, was the reply, 
when the landlady didn't know his name ? That 
was true enough ; he forgot that he had not given 
his name when he paid the week's rent in ad- 
vance. Then he described Martha Day — her face 
with no trace of colour in it, her eyes nearly 
always cast down, her hands nearly always hid- 
den, her black dress and bonnet — and asked 
if the landlady knew her. No, the landlady 
never remembered to have seen her; and when 
Felix went up-stairs to his room, the landlady 
thought it was singular that he should be so 
anxious about the woman — and not a young wo- 
man either, according to his description, she added 
mentally. 

Felix in his room reopened the letter he had 
written to Martha, read it carefully, and put on 
his considering-cap. But the more he thought 
the more he was perplexed. * She cannot have 
come here for me,' he thought ; ^ and she cannot 
have come here without a purpose. If I write to 
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her from this address, it may disturb her, or cause 
her annoyance in some way.' He tore up the 
letter, and wrote another, giving his address at a 
post-office in the locality. As he went down-stairs 
in the dark to post the letter, he brushed some- 
what roughly against alodger who had just entered 
the house, and something %hich the man carried 
in his hand dropped to the ground. It sounded 
like a bottle. ' I beg your pardon, I'm sura,' 
said Felix, groping in the dark for what had fallen ; 
'I hope it is not broken. No; here it is.' He 
handed a flat bottle to his fellow-lodger, who re- 
ceived it eagerly, and feeling with trembling fingers 
for the cork to asanre himself that the liquor had 
not escaped, muttered humbly, 'No offence, sir; 
no offence,' and passed to his room. 

Felix was in the humour to be irritated by 
trifles, and this small incident vexed him unrea- 
sonably. He was annoyed with himself for being 
vexed, but he could not shake himself into good 
humour, and as, in his present mood, sleep was 
impossible, he walked along the Embankment and 
over Westminster-bridge towards Soho, and thence 
to the Royal "White Rose Masie-hall. It was in 
the full swing of prosperity, and the usual audi- 
ence was present. Composed of pale-faced young 
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men without whisker, of fuller-fleshed and older 
men with much whisker, of hoys sharply featured 
and men richly lipped, of young men naturally 
old, and old men artificially young ; of work-girls 
and servant-girls, and other girls and other women. 
There were many hats of the kind called Alpine, 
with peacocks' feathers in them, of course ; there 
were many overcoats with sham fur collars and 
cuffs ; there was much cigar-smoking and whisky- 
drinking ; and there was generally a large amount 
of low swelldom in a state of assertive rampancy. 
In a certain respect the audience resembled the 
audience which was assembled in Noah's Ark — 
there was a great deal of pairing. As Felix en- 
tered the music-hall, there came upon the stage a 
very stout and very short female vocalist, between 
thirty-five and fifty years of age, dressed in a gown 
which appeared to have been made out of faded 
bed-hangings. She was by no means attractive, 
having bad teeth and a peculiar habit of squeezing 
the corners of her eyelids, as if she had some nice 
things there which she wanted to keep all to her- 
self. She sang a song, and there was no applause. 
Whereupon, the Chairman struck on his bell, and 
said she would oblige again. She obliged again. 
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The audience did not seem to mind her, one way 
or another. She obliged a third time, and the re- 
frain to her third song catching the sympathy of 
her hearers, she finally retired in triumph, and 
then the audience wanted to see her again, and 
she didn't come. Felix did not like to think of 
Lily in association with these things, and he 
walked away from the place in nowise soothed by 
his visit. Naturally light-hearted as he was, a 
strange sadness was upon him to-night, and whe- 
ther it was by chance, or because his gloomier 
mood induced him to observe them more closely 
and take them to heart, the darker shadows of 
life forced themselves upon his attention; turn 
which way he would, he could not escape from 
them. He had just passed a throng of night- 
birds, dressed in gay plumage, when sounds of 
mirth arrested his attention, and he saw before 
him a child-girl, perhaps fifteen years of age, 
with blue ribbons in her hair, with mocking 
flowers in her brown hat, with a white cloud 
round her throat, with a green dress, and with a 
petticoat marvellously fashioned and coloured, 
staggering along drunk, swaying her body, waving 
her arms, and protesting with feeble imploring, 
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even in the midst of her helpless degradation, 
against the gibes and laughter of a grinning mob. 
The men and women composing the mob laughed, 
and nudged each other in the ribs with a fine sense 
of humour, and made witty remarks, and winked 
and flashed their fingers at the. girl, and pointed 
her out to chance acquaintances, and indulged in 
other expressions of delight at the piteous spec- 
tacle. An omnibus conductor jumped down to 
have a look, and jumped up again, refreshed ; a 
man with waxed moustaches followed the girl 
with undisguised delight and admiration ; a cab- 
driver stopped his horse, and laughingly pointed 
at the girl with his whip ; a beggar stamped his 
curiously-clothed toes in approval as the mob 
scrambled past him ; and a fair-haired girl smiled 
pleasantly to herself, and hugged her furs as she 
walked through the crowd. Not one stopped to 
pity; not one among them stepped forward to 
save the miserable drunken child -girl from the 
taunts and word-stings which were flung at her 
from all sides, until a policeman came, and, 
with a merciful harshness, seized the girFs 
arm, and pushed her before him to the police- 
station. 

! London's Heart ! Laden with the sorrow 
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of such life-blood as this ! What purifying influ- 
enee can be brought to bear to lessen the pain that 
beats in every sob ? - In this great land, filled as 
it is with preachers social and political — in which 
every hour children are born to suflfer, to grow up 
to shame and sin and sorrow — can no medicine be 
found to cool your fevered blood, and no physi- 
cians, unselfish, wise, and merciful enough, and 
sufficiently regardless of the pomp of power, ca- 
pable of administering it? Some few healers 
there are, who toil not in the light, and whose 
earnest lives are devoted to their work. Blessings 
on them, and on every heart that dictates benevo- 
lent remedy, even although it can only reach a 
few out of the many suffering ! Blessings on the 
head that devises it, on the hand that administers 
it! You who walk through life wrapped in the 
cruel mantle of selfishness, heedless of the wails 
of your helpless brothers and sisters, stand aside.; 
you who only heed your own comfort, your own 
ease, your own well-doing, who have no ointment 
for your neighbour's wounds, stand aside ; let the 
gloom of night encompass^ you and hide your 
&ces! But you whose hearts bleed at the sight 
of suffering, whose nerves quiver at the sound of 
it, whose hands 'are eager to relieve it, come into 
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heaven's light, and let it shine upon you and the 
anreola which crowns you, in which every kind 
impulse that finds life in action gleams like a 
blessed star ! 

It was past midnight when Felix made his way 
to his lodgings. The humble streets through 
which he walked as he neared his home were not 
quite deserted; night-birds were there also, but 
of a low degree, night-birds with soiled plumage 
and ragged feathers, night-birds whose voices 
grated upon the ear, like the harsh cawing of 
crows. High up, from dingy garret windows, 
glimmered pale gleams of light. What mysteries 
were being wrought within those chambers ? How 
beat the pulse of London's Heart ? What links 
in the greatness of the mighty city were there 
being woven? Perchance within sat some poor 
seamstress stitching for bread sleepily through 
the night, wearing — 0, dreadful paradox ! — wear- 
ing her life away so that she might live. Not 
fables, nor legends of the past, are such life 
struggles — they are of to-day. Perchance within 
was hatching some crime, the execution of which 
would quicken for a day the pulse of the great 
City's heart. Who knew or who could tell? 
Crime and patient endurance, purity and vice, are 
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but divided by a narrow strip of wall, and none 
can see the mysteries that lie beneath a single 
roof but the sleepless eye which shines above 
them all ! 



CHAPTER XIX. 



E SUaOEBTS THAT IT IS TlUE FOB 
MUZZT TO TUBN OVEK i. NEW LEAF. 

CoKOBATULATiHa Mmself upon the escape lie had 
had of losing his precions liquor in his enconnter 
vith Felix on the stairs, Muzzy, hugging the 
bottle to his breast, mounted to the one room 
in the garret which formed bis home. The room 
was not BO dark that he could not see shadows on 
the walls, which as he opened the door seemed to 
be imbued with weird animation. His own shadow, 
as he stood in the centre of the room, assumed 
monstrous proportions, and covered one side of 
the wall and ceiling; there was something so 
threatening in it and so dreadfully suggestive to 
the old man, that he hastened, with trembling 
fingers, to light a candle, still keeping the bottle 
hugged to his breast the while as tenderly as if it 
were human. The candle being lighted, he felt 
k-SB if be had escaped some great danger, and his 
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manner became more assured. Before laying the 
bottle on the mantelshelf, he looked at it wish- 
fully, and uncorking it, was about to drink, when 
he closed his lips with a snap, and resisted the 
temptation. Taking off his hat, he produced 
from the interior a flower which was stuck in the 
lining for safety. This flower was evidently in- 
tended for a special purpose, which, had he needed 
any reminding, recurred to him as he looked round 
the room. It was very poorly furnished, contain- 
ing merely a bed, two or three chairs, and a table. 
But everything was tidy and in its place. The 
bed was made, and the little piece of faded carpet 
in front of the fender had been newly swept and 
put straight. He opened a little cupboard, and 
saw the few pieces of crockery it contained set in 
their proper places. Indeed there was about the 
whole place an order and cleanliness ope would 
scarcely have expected from the appearance of the 
owner. 

* Good girl, good girl !' muttered Muzzy, as he 
noted these evidences of comfort ; * there are 
few like her, I should say.' 

He went into the passage, and called, ^ Lizzie^ 
Lizzie !' receiving no reply, however. He tapped 
at the door of the room next to the one he occu- 
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pied, and after a moment or two tnmed the handle ; 
bnt the door was locked. Disappointed, he re- 
turned to his own room, and wandered about it in 
a restless, uncertain manner, as if, being alone, he 
did not know what to do. Every now and then 
he came near to the bottle, and sometimes turned 
his head resolutely from it, and sometimes could 
not resist the temptation of gazing at it. . ' No,' 
be said aloud once, as if answering some inward 
questioning OT argument ; 'no; I promised Lizzie 
I wouldn't, and I won't. What is this ?' He had 
laid the bottle on a piece of folded paper, contain- 
ing a key. ' The key of her roQm,' he said. * Good 
girl, good girl!' He took his candle, and went 
into Lizzie's room. It was in every respect more 
comfortable than his own, although the furniture, 
with the exception of a smart little sewing ma- 
chine, was of the same humble kind. There were 
two or three cheap ornaments on the mantelshelf, 
the table could boast of a cover, and a carpet was 
laid down which nearly covered the &oot. ' She 
can't have gone out long,' said Muzzy, who, having 
no one else to talk to, talked to himself, in defiance 
^^shioned proverb not very complimentary' 
•communings. ' She knew I would be 
ind thought I sboold like to sit here.' 
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On the table were some needlework and a workbox, 
and behind the door hung a dress, which Muzzy 
touched .with his hand, as the most civilising in- 
fluence within his reach. A picture on the wall 
evidently possessed a fascination for him, and pre- 
sently he sat gazing at it, dreamily. It was the 
picture of a woman's face, fair and comely, and 
the eyes seemed to follow his as he gazed; but 
the reflections raised by the contemplation were 
not pleasant ones, and he rose and walked about 
in the same restless uncertain manner. Soon he 
was in his own room again, and the bottle was in 
his hand uncorked. ' I could have kept from it if 
she had been here,' he muttered ; ' but how can I 
when I am alone— alone ?' He repeated the word 
two or three times with desolate distinctness. 
' Alone — alone — always alone until she came. 
What should I do if she went away ? And she 
may — she may. That young fellow who comes to 
see her so often — who is he, who is he ? I wish 
he was dead. I mustn't go into the room when 
he's there — Lizzie hasn't told me so, but I know 
I mustn't. And there they sit, laughing and talk- 
ing — — Laughing and talking ! No, not always. 
He made her cry once; I heard her. I'll ask 
Lizzie who he is. If he wants to take her away. 
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I*d like to kill him — secretly, secretly !' The feeble 
old man scowled as he said this, and mechanically 
took a glass from the cupboard, and poured some 
gin in it. But a restraining influence was upon 
him even then, and he did not immediately raise 
it to his lips. ' I promised her I wouldn't,' he 
said; *I swore I'd give it up. But how can I 
when I have no one to talk to ? So old a friend 
too; so old a friend! I should have gone mad 
without it many a time. I'll take one drop — just 
one little drop. But she mustn't know — she 
mustn't know.' Looking round warily, he, swiftly 
and with a secret air, drained the glass, and im- 
mediately afterwards endeavoured to assume an 
unconsciousness that he had broken his promise 
and his oath. But although presently he took a 
second draught in the same secret manner, it was 
evident that he could not quite satisfy his con- 
science, for he pushed the empty glass from him, 
retaining the bottle in his hand. ' What made 
me buy it ? I didn't intend to, and didn't intend 
to pass the public ; but I got there somehow, and 
I couldn't resist going in. It seemed to draw me 
to it. But it'll be my ruin, my ruin, my ruin ! 
The governor said it would, and it will.' As he 
mi, there, battling with himself, his deeply-lined 
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face and his thin hair straggling over his forehead, 
did he have no ambition, no aspiration, no hope, 
outside the walls of brick which formed his home ? 
This Lizzie of whom he spoke was, according to 
his own showing, not an old friend. Had he any 
other link of love, or had other human affection 
quite died out of his life ? It was hard to tell. It 
seemed that, but for this girl, to whom he was not 
linked by ties of blood, his life was colourless, 
purposeless. But every living breast contains a 
smouldering fire, and even to this old man, wreck 
as he was, a spark might come to kindle once 
more into a flame the fire that must have burned 
when he was young. Supposing him to have 
been bright and handsome in his youth — as he 
must have been, despite his worn and almost 
hopeless face — how, could he have seen it, would 
he have received a vision of the future which showed 
him truthfully what he was to be in years to 
come ? A vision of some sort was upon him now, 
as, sitting with no purpose in his mind, he fell 
into a doze. From which, after the lapse of a few 
moments, which seemed to hitn hours, he awoke 
with a bewildered air, and looked about him, and 
Kstened wonderingly for voices which he might 
have heard in his dream, or as if the dead past 
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had cast up its ghosts, and he had seen them. 
He saw something more tangible as he raised his 
eyes to the door, and recognised his governor, Mr. 
David Sheldrake. The bottle was still in Muzzy's 
hand, and he tried to put it out of sight as he rose 
to welcome his most unexpected visitor. 

* Surprised to see me, eh, Muzzy !' exclaimed 
Mr. Sheldrake, in an easy tone. 

' You're welcome, sir, you're welcome,' said 
Muzzy, his looks contradicting his words. * Any- 
thing wrong, sir ?' 

'No, old man, don't be alarmed; there's no- 
thing wrong.' 

Mr. Sheldrake was smartly dressed, and pre- 
sented quite a gay appearance in his cut-away 
velvet coat and his cane and fashionable hat, and 
with his moustaches carefully curled. He did not 
remove his hat, but looked round upon the room 
and its poor furnishings superciliously, with the 
air of a suzerain ; and looked also at Muzzy with 
more than usual interest. 

'Will you take a seat, sir?' asked Muzzy 
humbly, and with inward trepidation ; for any 
occurrence out of the usual run of things filled 
him with fear. 

Mr. Sheldrake seated himself by the table 
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and took up the empty glass. ' Been drinking, 
Muzzy 7 

*No, sir, no,' replied Muzzy, striving to look 
Mr. Sheldrake in the face as he told the untruth, 
but failing most signally. * I've given it up, sir, 
I've given it up.' 

Mr. Sheldrake smiled and nodded, as much as 
to say, * I know you are lying, but it's of no con- 
sequence;' and said aloud, with another dispar- 
aging look round the apartment, ' Not a very hand- 
some lodging, old man.' 

' As good as I can afford, sir,' said Muzzy. 

* You sly old dog,' said Mr. Sheldrake merrily; 
' it's my opinion you have a pot of money put by 
somewhere.' 

* No, sir, indeed, sir, no ; if I had, I should 
live in a better place than this.' 

* A flower, eh ?' taking up the flower which 
Muzzy had bought for Lizzie. * You amorous old 
dog ! What lady fair is this for ?' 

' For a friend who lives in the next room.* 
' I thought you told me you had no friends,' 

said Mr. Sheldrake, with a swift but searching 

glance at Muzzy's drooping form. 

' More I have, sir ; only this one, a good girl 

who tidies up my place, and cooks a bit for me 
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now and then. I told you the truth, sir. I have 
not known her long.' 

' Can she hear us talk, this charmer of yours T 

* She's not at home, sir.' 

* But if she came in quietly — women are sly 
ones, some of them; like cats — could she hear 

' No, sir, not when the door is shut.' 
Mr. Sheldrake rose and closed the door. 

* Now, Muzzy, let's to business.' 

* Yes, sir.' 

* I haven't come here for nothing to-night, old 
man. You're getting too old for the work at the 
office ' 

* Don't say that, sir,' implored Muzzy ; ' don't 
say that!' 

* Don't put yourself in a flurry, old man. We 
want younger heads than yours now; they're 
looking sharper after us than they used to do^ 
and in the case of a blow-up they'd frighten all 
sorts of things out of you. The fact is, we're 
going to break up the office here, and start a new 
one in Scotland. But I've something better in 
view for you, if I thought I could depend upon 

you.' 

'Don't think, sir; be sure. I'll do anything 
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you tell me, sir. You'll find the old man faithful 
to the last. I didn't think you'd throw me off, 
sir ; you're not that sort.' 

* I suppose you would be faithful, as it would 
be for your interest to be so. You'd go to the 
dogs fast enough if I threw you off. And if I 
thought you were not to be trusted ' 

Mr. Sheldrake did not finish his speech, but 
he had said enough to strike terror to Muzzy, 
who sat before him shaking and trembling with 
fear. 

* I asked you,' continued Mr. Sheldrake, after 
a sufficient pause, * a little while ago if it was 
possible you could keep sober were it worth your 
while.' 

* I remember, sir.' 

' And you told me, as you told me just now, 
that you had given up drink.' 

Muzzy's only answer was a frightened, nervous 
look. 

* Look here, old man,' exclaimed Mr. Shel- 
drake sternly, * once and for all — no more of your 
lies to me. You've been drinking to-night. I 
saw you hide the bottle as I came into the room.' 

* There's no concealing anything from you, 
sir,' said Muzzy, in an imploring tone. * I felt 
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lonely, and I did buy a little — not much, upon 
my soul, sir ! — and I tried to keep from it, but 
wasn't quite able. If Lizzie had been here ' 

' Lizzie ?' 

' The girl in the next room, sir. If she had 
been at home I shouldn't have tasted a drop. But 
what can an old man do, in such a place as this, 
with not a soul to speak to? It is a terrible 
lonely life, sir, and grows worse and worse as one 
grows older. If I wasn't afraid, I should like to 
die, but I'm frightened to think of it.' 

Muzzy shook and shuddered and raised his 
feeble hand; had he been alone, with this fear 
upon him, he would undoubtedly have emptied 
his bottle of gin in a very short time. Mr. Shel- 
drake, with an air of thoughtfulness, lit a cigar, 
and slowly paced the room for a few moments. 
Pausing before the trembling old man, he said, 

' This girl Lizzie, how old is she ?' 

* About eighteen I should say, sir ; but I don't 
exactly know.' 

* Where are her parents ?' 
' She has none, sir.' 

* Does she live alone ?' 
' Yes, sir.' 

' How does she get her living ?' 



r 
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* By the sewing-machine, sir ; and sometimes 
goes out to work.* 

The sound of laughing voices on the stairs 
stopped this cross-examination. A look of aston- 
ishment flashed into the eyes of Mr. Sheldrake. 

* Who's that ?' he asked abruptly. 

*It must be Lizzie,' answered Muzzy; *no 
one else but her and me lives on this floor/ 

* Come and listen — quick ! come and listen !* 
In his impatience he almost dragged Muzzy to 

the door. The persons outside were laughing and 
talking on the landing. 

^ Yes, it is Lizzie,' said the old man. 

*And the other?' questioned Mr. Sheldrake, 
with strange eagerness. ' The other, who is he?* 

An expression of displeasure, almost of envy, 
passed across Muzzy's face. ^ It's a young man 
who comes to see her sometimes.' 

* Her lover ?' Muzzy did not reply, and Mr. 
Sheldrake demanded again impatiently, * Her 
lover ?' 

*I suppose so,' answered Muzzy reluctantly; 
* it looks like it.' 

* Do you know him — what is he like ?' 

* I haven't seen him, but I know his voice ; I 
hear it often enough.' 

VOL. II. B 
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Mr. Sheldrake laughed — a trinmphant, self- 
satisfied laugh^ as if he had made a gratifying dis- 
eorery. By this time the persons outside had 
entered Lizzie's room; the listeners heard the 
door close. 

' Muzzy, old man/ cried Mr. Sheldrake heart- 
ily; but he checked himself suddenly, and opening 
the door, stepped quietly into the passage, and 
listened to the voices in Lizzie's room. Betuming 
with a beaming face, he repeated, ' Muzzy, old 
man ! the time has come for you to turn over a 
new leaf.' 

*I am quite ready, sir,' acquiesced Muzzy, 
without the slightest consciousness of his patron's 
xieaning. 




CHAPTER XX. 

AN UNEXPECTED PROPOSITION. 

But although the tone of Muzzy's acquiescence in 
the tuTning over of a new leaf was almost abject, 
his manner denoted inward disturbance. His 
restless eyes became more restless in the endea- 
vour to look steadily into Mr. Sheldrake's face, and 
his lips twitched nervously as he passed the back 
of his hand across them with the air of one who is 
thirsty. The sudden interest which Mr. Shel- 
drake exhibited in Lizzie and her lover was evi- 
dently distressing to him, and he waited anxiously 
for an explanation. Mr. Sheldrake did not notice 
these symptoms ; he was too much engrossed in 
his own musing, the satisfactory nature of which 
was evidenced by the bright look he turned upon 
Muzzy. 

* This girl, this Lizzie,' he said, fallowing the 

current of his thoughts, * who has no parents 

she has none ?' 
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* None, sir.' 

^ Must find it dull work living up in a garret 
by herself.' 

* Lizzie is happy enough,* said Muzzy ; * I 
have never heard her complain; she is a good 
girl, sir.' 

* Doubtless; but nevertheless would jump at 
the opportunity of living in a pretty detached 
house in the suburbs, say in St. John's-wood or 
Kensington, or better still near to the river — a 
pretty house, cosily furnished, with a garden 
round it. How would that suit you, old man ?' 

Muzzy stared in amazement at his employer, 
who continued gaily, 

*Eespectably dressed, living a quiet respect- 
able life, as a widower, say with an only child, a 
daughter ' 

* Sir !' exclaimed Muzzy, rising in his agita- 
tion. 

* Steady, old man ! A daughter ready-made, 
Lizzie the charmer — what can be better ? If you 
object to father and daughter, say uncle and niece; 
it will serve the purpose equally well. Fifty neat 
stories can be made up to suit the case, if there is 
need of explanation. Of course it will not be 
kept secret that the man who enables you to do 
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this is Mr. David Sheldrake — that he is your best 
friend — and that in your declining days (excuse 
me for referring to the unpleasant fact) you owe it 
to him that you ai'e enabled to live in ease and 
comfort.' 

^ I don't understand, sir/ stammered Muzzy. 

^It isn't so very difficult, either. I want a 
place where I can come for an hour's quiet now 
and again, and where my friends would be wel- 
come. You have served me well up to this 
point ' 

* I have tried to do so, sir,' murmured Muzzy. 

* And in serving me well, have served yourself 
at the same time. Continue to do so, but ask no 
questions, and don't look a gift horse in the 
mouth.' (This was somewhat sternly spoken; 
for notwithstanding Muzzy's humble acquiescence 
in his employer's plans, there was something in 
his manner that did not please Mr. Sheldrake.) 
* I may have a purpose to serve in what I propose, 
and I may not. That is my business. The 
prospect I open out to you is not an unpleasant 
one. It is better than the workhouse.' (Muzzy 
shivered.) * I will put you in such a house as I 
have described, where you may enjoy the comforts 
of a home, instead of living the pig's life you aro 
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Kving now. But only on the understanding, 
mind you, that Lizzie lives with you.' (The same 
increased restlessness in Muzzy's eyes, the same 
nervous twitching of his lips, the same action of 
his hand across his parched mouth, were ob- 
servable in Muzzy's manner, at this fresh reference 
to Lizzie.) * Tell her that a stroke of good fortune 
has fallen to you suddenly, and that you owe it to 
me to give or to withhold. Ask her to share your 
home as your daughter or your niece. You want 
nothing from her. If she wishes to continue her 
needlework, let her do so ; it will be a pleasanter 
place to do it in than here, and it will keep her in 
pocket-money. As for you, I promise that you 
shall not be quite idle ; for I intend to pay you 
your salary, besides keeping the house, and you 
must do something to earn it. I daresay we shall 
start a new firm, at the new address, one, say, 
that undertakes discretionary investments — a good 
game, old man' (this with a laugh) — * and so shall 
manage to pay expenses. Then if you like to 
do a little private betting on your own account, 
you can do so. You may nuake a hit with that 
system of yours which you say you have disco- 
vered.' 

*I could make a fortune, sir,' cried Muzzy 
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eageriy, ^ a fortune, if I had a little money id 
speculate with.' 

* So that's settled/ said Mr. Sheldrajce easily, 
* and you can speak to Lizzie to-night.' \ 

But Muzzy's diversion from the cause of hii 
uneasiness was only momentary. 

^I thank you, sir/ he said, hesitating over 
his words, * for all this. Whatever position you 
place me in, I shall endeavour to serve you faith- 
fully.' 

* It will be to your interest to do so,' was the 
masterful rejoinder, ' or something unpleasant 
might happen.' 

* But I want to ask you ' 

' I told you not to ask questions, old man/ 
interrupted Mr. Sheldrake, with a frown. 

*I must ask you this one,' said Muzzy, with a 
courage which surprised even himself. 

* If you must, you must. What is it ?' 

* Lizzie's a good girl, sir.' 

* Who said she wasn't ?' 

^ She has been almost a daughter to me, sir. 
I have lived a lonely life for many, many years, 
until she took the room next to me, and theA 
after a little while everything seemed changed. 
If you were to ask me who in the whole world I 
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would sooner serve than any other, I would men- 
tion her — excepting you, sir, of course.' 

* What are you driving at, old man ?* 
'Bather than any harm should come to her 

through me, I would never see her again. I would 
go away. And you don't know, sir, what it is to 
live alone ; to feel that you are growing older and 
older, and to be tormented with bad dreams and 
bad fancies; and not to have one person in the 
world to give you a smile or a cheerful word.' 

* Drives you to drink, eh ?' 

* What else can a lonely man do, sir ?' 

* That's just the reason I'm offering you this 
chance with Lizzie, and just the reason why you 
should jump at it. But you haven't asked me 
your question yet.' 

Muzzy could not for a few moments muster 

sufficient courage to put it; but at last he said 

in an imploring tone, 

^ You don't mean any harm to Lizzie, sir ?' 
Mr. Sheldrake laughed loud and laughed long; 

he seemed to be relieved from an embarrassment 

by Muzzy's question. 

* Why, man,' he said boisterously, * I've never 
sot eyes on this charmer of yours, so how can I 
moan any harm to her? Nay, more; I should 
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not have the slightest objection to this lover of 
hers who's chatting with her now visiting her at 
the house * 

* I don't want him there/ cried Muzzy jeal- 
ously. 

* He'll come, depend upon it, old man. Why, 
Muzzy, if you were not too old to play the lover, I 
should say you were jealous. Let the youngsters 
alone; let them enjoy themselves. You were 
young yourself once, and I've no doubt played the 
gay Lothario often enough. Let me see — Muzzy 
means Musgrave, doesn't it ?' 

' That's my name, sir.' 

*Well, Mr. Musgrave, I'll wish you good- 
night. You can report progress to me at the 
office to-morrow. Show me a light.' 

Muzzy waited on his patron with the candle 
until Mr. Sheldrake was out of the house; then 
listened for a moment in the passage to ascertain 
if Lizzie's companion was still with her, and hear- 
ing the sound of conversation, returned to his 
room, leaving the door ajar. The prospect opened 
to him by Mr. Sheldrake was very pleasant. A 
house in the suburbs, with a garden, and with 
Lizzie for a companion — it was paradise. ' I 
should like to live by the riverside,' he thought ; 
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then looked at his shabby clothes, and at his worn 
face in a cracked looking-glass, and wondered 
whether Mr. Sheldrake was really in earnest. * I 
never saw him so serious as he Vas to-night/ he 
muttered. 'He has some new money- making 
scheme in his head, and he wants the old man's 
assistance. Yes, that is it. I thought at first 
that he meant harm to Lizzie ; and rather than 

that, rather than that ' he thought out the 

alternative, still looking in the glass. ' As father 
and daughter, he said. Father and daughter!^ 
What memories of the past did those words con- 
jure up ? If any, not pleasant ones. For he 
sighed and grew more thoughtful, and, letting the 
glass slide upon the table, covered his eyes with 
his hand, and looked through the darkness into 
the time gone by. Into life's seasons. Spring, 
when the buds were coming. Yes. Summer, 
when the buds had blossomed. No. The leaves 
withered as they grew. Autumn. Cold, despair- 
ing, cheerless. Winter. It was winter now, and 
no sweet winds came from the time gone by to 
temper the bleak present. His musings were dis- 
turbed by the opening of Lizzie's door. ' Good- 
night,' he heard the man say. * Good -night,' 
Lizzie replied, in a pleasant voi.ce. Silence then. 
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for a few moments; and then Lizzie's voice asking 
in the passage^ 

* Daddy, are you awake ?* 

* Yes, Lizzie ; come in.' 



CHAPTER XXI, 

LIZZIE TELLS A YEBY SIMPLE STORY. 

Smiling youth and wasted age stood gazing at 
each other for a moment. The girPs cheeks were 
flushed ; bright happiness danced in her eyes. 
She came like a sunbeam into the room ; joyous 
light and life irradiated from her. 

She was a picture of neatness and prettiness ; 
she was dressed in a pretty-coloured stuff dress^ 
and a piece of blue ribbon round her neck, to 
which a locket was attached, gave the slightest 
suspicion of coquettishness to her appearance. 
She held a candlestick in her hand, but the candle 
in it was not lighted. Although she stood still 
for a brief space, gazing at the old man, her 
thoughts were not upon him. There was a listen- 
ing look in her face, and as she raised her hand 
she murmured, * I wonder ! I wonder !' and said 
aloud, in soft tones, 

* May I look out of your window, daddy T 
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Muzzy's window looked upon the street. Liz- 
zie, not waiting for permission, went to the win- 
dow, and looked out, and stood there in silence so 
long, that Muzzy shuffled to her side. He saw 
nothing, however, for the form which Lizzie had 
been watching was out of sight. If she had spoken 
her thoughts, the words would have been : * The 
dear fellow ! It does my heart good to see him 
linger about the house. I used to see that with 
Mary, and Mary used to watch through the blind.' 
(Here, to be faithful to her musings, would have 
come a laugh that was almost a whisper — like a 
ripple on a lake — ^like a gurgling stream dancing 
down a hill.) 'He turned back three times to 
look at the house. Now, if he had known that I 
was here, he wouldn't have gone away for a long 
while. How handsome he is !' 

A deeper flush was in her cheek, and her eyes 
sparkled still more brightly, as with a happy sigh 
she turned from the window to Muzzy, who was 
standing by her side. 

* You got my key, daddy ?' she said. 

* Yes, my dear, thank you.' 

* Did you come home early ?' 

* At about ten o'clock, my dear.' 

* Did you see any one ? Did anybody ask for me ?' 
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* Nobody asked of me, Liz. You expected 
somebody, then ?' . 

^ O, no ; but I wish I had been at home.' 
She dismissed the subject with a light shake 
of the head, and said, smiling, 

* You're had company, daddy.' 

* Yes, my deai,' he replied, with a wistful look 
at hei pretty face — a strangely jealous look, too, 
which seemed to imply that he would have been 
better pleased if she were a little less bright. 

* Nice company V she asked. 

* A gentleman — one who has been kind to me.' 
She nodded with conscious grace, and stood 

before the old man with an assertion of prettiness 
upon her which heightened the contrast between 
her graceful person and his unattractive form. 
Not that the contrast was in her mind ; she did 
not think of it, but it would have been forced upon 
an observer. 

* We heard you talking,' she said. 

* You have had company also, Lizzie.' 

* 0, yes.' With a blush and a smile. 

* We heard you talking, my dear.' 

' I suppose we made a great noise ; Some One 
talks very loud sometimes.' 

^ You did not make a noise, my dear, but we 
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heard yon. Lizzie/ he said, as if the thought had 
just occurred to him, ' your candle was out when 
you came in.' 

* It went out in the passage, daddy.' 

* Or some one blew it out, Lizzie.' 

'Yes; perhaps — Some One — did.' With the 
pleasantest little laugh in the world. 

* Preferring to talk in the dark,' he suggested, 
in a singular tone of discontent, 

' Yes ; perhaps — Some One — does.* 
Again the pleasant little laugh. That, which 
was like music, and her joyous happy manner, and 
her clear voice and pretty ways, made a home of 
the otherwise lonely room. 

'We have been to the theatre to-night,' she 
said ; ' Some One and me. I should like to be 
an actress. I think I should have made a good 
one.' 

She let her hair fall loose as she spoke, and 
put on an arch look to provoke a favourable ver- 
dict, Muzzy's hitherto dull mood brightened 
under her influence. 

' What theatre did you go to, my dear ?' 
'To the Olympic. We saw Daisy Farm. 
Isn't it a pretty name ? Now, one would fancy 
that everybody was happy at Daisy Farm, because 
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of the name ; but it wasn't so. They were all in 
tronble nntil the end of the play, and then some- 
thing very unexpected happened, and everything 
came right. Is it so in real life ?' 

* I don't think so/ 

* But it's nice in a play. I wonder how ever 
they can cram such a lot of things in a couple of 
hours ; and it all seems so natural ! There was 
one part that Some One didn't like ; it was where 
a young man who had been doing wrong — stealing 
money from his master — robbed his own father 
(as we all thought he was), so that he could put 
the money back. Some One got regularly excited 
over it ; but it turned out that the man he robbed 
wasn't his father, so that was all right. When 
that was shown and the young man got off, Some 
One clapped so, that everybody looked at him. 
He lost his sweetheart, though.' 

'Who?' 

*The young man in the play. As we were 
walking home, I said to Some One, " Supposing 
that was you, would you have liked to lose your 
sweetheart in that way ?" He turned quite white 
at the idea, and he looked at me so strangely, and 
said, "But you wouldn't throw me off as that 
heartless girl did in the play, would you, Lizzie ?" 
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I said, "No; that I wouldn't." "Not even if I 
was as bad as that young fellow ?" asked Some 

One, to try me. And then I said ^But you can 

guess what I said, daddy. I don't think I'm a 
changeable girl, like some. We were very happy 
afterwards, Some One and me.' 

* Come and sit down, Lizzie,' said Muzzy ; * I 
want to talk to you.' 

The girl obeyed, and as Muzzy did not imme- 
diately speak, she fell a-musing. Sweet thoughts 
were hers evidently, for presently the laugh that 
was like music came from her, evoked by some- 
thing pleasant that she had seen or heard in her 
fancies. The sound aroused her, and looking up 
she saw Muzzy holding out the flower he had 
brought home for her. 

*For you, Liz.' 

* 0, thank you, dad.' 

She held it up by the side of her hair to admire 
it, and asked how it looked there. Out of his full- 
hearted admiration of her pretty ways he had but 
one answer, of course. Then she placed it in the 
bosom of her dress, which was slightly open at the 
throat, and as the leaves touched her fair skin, 
she looked down and smiled both on the flower 
and herself. 

VOL. II. F 
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* Some One would be jealous,' sKe said, ' if he 
saw it there ; especially after what he brought me 
to-night. Wait a minute ; I'll show you.' 

She ran out of the room, and returned with a 
large bunch of flowers, fresh and fragrclnt like 
herself. 

' Are they not beautiful ? Am I not a lucky 
girl? Just think! Two presents of flowers in 
one night !' 

' Mine is a poor one, Lizzie.' 

* It is very pretty, and I shall put it in water 
all by itself.' 

She selected a flower from the bunch, and 
placed it in her bosom by the side of the other ; 
then bent down until her lips touched it. 

* You are fond of flowers, my dear.' 

*I love everything that is bright. I like 
to bury my face in them, like this, and shut 
my eyes, and think. Such beautiful thoughts 
oome !' 

Suiting the action to the word, she buried her 
face in the flowers, and saw pictures of the future 
as she wished it to be. It was fiiUed with sweet 
promise, as it nearly always is to youth. And if 
fulfilment never comes, the dreams bring happi- 
ness for the time. 
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' Try !' she said, raising her face and holding 
out the flowers to him. 

To please her, he closed his eyes among the 
leaves. But the visions that came to his inner 
sense of sight were different from those she had 
seen. For her the future. For him the past. 
The clouds through which he looked were dark 
and sombre; and as glimpses of long-forgotten 
times flashed through them, he sighed as one 
might have sighed who, wandering for a gene- 
ration through a strange country filled with dis- 
cordant and feverish circumstance, finds himself 
suddenly in a place where all is hushed, and where 
the soft breeze brings to him the restful sound of 
sweet familiar bells. But darker clouds soon 
rolled over these memories, blotting them out. 

' Lizzie,' he said, * suppose you had the chance 
of living away from the dusty streets in a pretty 
little house, surrounded by the flowers you love so 
weU!' 

* How delightful !* she exclaimed, with her 
face among the flowers again. 

* Open your eyes, Lizzie, while I speak.' 
*-Wait a minute, daddy. Don't speak for 

sixty seconds. I'm looking at the house.' 

Muzzy remained silent until she spoke again. 
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* I see it,' she said, * peeping out among the 
flowers. It is built of old 'red brick, the win- 
dows are very small, and vines are creeping all 
over the walls.' 

Thus did her fancy reproduce for her the 
picture of a country house, which doubtless she 
had seen at one time or another. Even when 
she opened her eyes, she saw the vision, hanging, 
as it were, in the clouds of a bright memory. 

^How would you like to Kve in such a house, 
Liz?' 

* How would I like to live in a rainbow ?' was 
her merry rejoinder. 

* But what I say I mean, my dear.' 

'And what I sav I don't — that is, sometimes. 
Do you really mean it though, dad ?' 

*Yes, my dear. The gentleman who was 
with me to-night — a good friend — ^has opened out 
such a prospect to me.' 

* 0, I am so glad ; for this isn't very nice for 
you !' she said, glancing round the room. 

*Nor for you, my dear,' he replied, looking 
wistfully at her. * Don't you wish for something 
better ?' 

*I wish for a great many things — holidays, 
new dresses, and new hats — and I should like a 
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good deal of money. If fifty pounds were to 
tumble down the chimney now, shouldn't we be 
surprised ? Ah, but what's the use of wishing, 
daddy!' 

* You may have some of these things, Liz, if 
you like.' His serious manner made her more 
serious and attentive. ' Such a house as you saw 
just now you may have, perhaps. It depends 
upon you whether I accept the ofier that has been 
made to me to-night.' 

' Upon me !' she exclaimed. * Tell me how.' 

* Do you remember what I was when you first 
came here ?' 

* Why, the same as you are [now,' she replied, 
with a laughing evasion of what he was referring 
to. 

*No, my dear,' he said humbly, taking her 
hand in his; 'I was a lonely miserable man. 
There was no light in my life. I used to come 
home night after night, and drink.' 

She placed her fingers on his lips, to stop the 
farther confession ; but he gently removed them. 

' I had nothing else to do. Bad fancies used 
to come, and I drank to drive them away ; and 
the more I drank, the worse they became. I 
don't know what might have been the end of me. 
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This room used to be full of terrible shadows 
creeping over the walls. I saw them in the dark, 
stealing upon me. One night, when these fancies 
were upon me, driving me almost mad — how long 
ago was it, Lizzie ? — ^I heard a little voice singing 
in the next room. I didn't know any one had 
moved in until I heard your voice, and I crept 
into the passage and listened to you, my dear, 
and blessed you — ay, I did, Lizzie ! and I fell 
asleep with your singing in my ears.' 

' And I came out,' she said, humouring him, 
' and saw you.' 

'And saw me, and pitied me,' he continued. 
'I wonder you were not afraid. You came into 
my room, and saw the bottle on the table ; there 
was liquor in it, and you asked me if you might 
take it away, and I said Yes. Then you tidied 
up the room, and made the bed, and I sat won- 
dering at your goodness, and wondering why the 
shadows didn't come while you were with me. 
That was the commencement of it, Lizzie ; and 
so we became friends, and my life was not so 
desolate as it used to be. You brightened it for 
me, my dear.' 

*No, it wasn't me, daddy; it was yourself 
— it was leaving off that — that ' 
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* Drink/ he added, as she hesitated. ' It was 
driving me mad !' 

'And you have left it oflf, daddy, and that's 
the reason why you are better and happier.' 

* Yes, Lizzie,' he said, with a guilty look at 
her, for the flat bottle, half filled with gin, was 
in his pocket as he spoke. * I have kept my pro- 
mise.' 

* So it's not me, after all,' she exclaimed mer- 
rily, ' that you have to thank.' 

* It is you, Lizzie. If it were not for you, I 
should go back to my old ways again ; it is only 
you who keep me from them. I know now what 
it is to have some one to care for me ; if I had 
known it before — 0, if I had known it before 1 
If when we were young, we could see what was 
before us !' 

'Have you never had any one care for you, 
daddy ?' she asked pityingly. 

* Don't ask me, child — don't ask me. I mustn't 
look back — ^I daren't look back. But it seems to 
me, Lizzie, that I never knew how dreadful a 
lonely life was until you came and showed me 
the misery of it. I cannot leave you now, Lizzie; 
I should become I am frightened to think what.* 

His voice, his hands, his whole body trembled 
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as he pleaded for companionship, for protection 
from his torturing fancies. She was his shelter, 
and he clung to her. His manhood had heen 
like a ship tossed amidst storms, overhung by 
dark clouds, battered and bruised by sunken reefs. 
Suddenly a rift of light appeared, and the old 
worn ship floated into peaceful waters, and lay 
there with an almost painful sense of rest upon 
it — painful because of the fear that the light 
might vanish as suddenly as it had appeared, and 
the storm break again. 

* What is it you want me to do, daddy ?' 

* To come and live with me, my dear, if I am 
fortunate enough to get this house, where there 
will be rest ; to share my home, as my daughter.* 

* As your daughter!' (Very, very softly spoken, 
musingly, wonderingly. The turning over of a 
new leaf, indeed, for her who had never known a 
father's love.) 'Does he know of this — your 
friend ?' 

' It was he who suggested it when I spoke of 
you. He proposed it for my sake.' 

' It is kind of him ; he must have a noble 
nature. But I don't know, daddy, I don't know !' 

' Don't know what, my dear ?' 

* Whether you would be pleased with me — 
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whether you would like me as much as you do 
now. Ah, you smile, but you might be mis- 
taken in me. I like to have my own way, and I 
am ill-tempered when I don't. Then, you know. 
Some One must come and see me.' 

* If you say so, my dear,' he humbly assented, 
' I can't object.' 

' I think he would like it,' she mused ; * he is 
fond of nice things and nice places.' 

* Tell me, Lizzie — I have never asked, but I 
may, because I am an old man — is Some One 
your sweetheart ?' 

' Couldn't you guess that, daddy ?' she asked 
in return. 

*Yes, my dear, but I wanted to be certain. 
Do you love him?' 

Shyly, tenderly, archly she looked at the old 
man, and answered him with her eyes. They 
fell into silence for a little while after that, the 
mind of each being occupied. 

* You don't remember your father, Lizzie ?' 
^No.' 

* Your mother ?' 

' No, I never saw her.' 

'Have you any other friends besides Some 
One?' 
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'Yes, there's Mary, and my best friend, my 
annt. She has been very kind to me, and mnst 
come and see me too. Indeed, I mnst ask her 
permission, for she has been like a mother to me, 
, Mother ! ah, to have a good kind mother to love, 
and who loves you — what happiness ! I have 
dreamt of it often — have wished that such a hap- 
piness was mine. But it never was, daddy — 
never, never was, and never, never can be !' 

* Lizzie,' he said timidly, * tell me something 
of your life before I knew you.' 

In their new relations towards each other she 
had seated herself at his feet. Her hands were 
clasped in her lap, and her eyes were towards the 
flowers in her breast. Graceful as the leaves of 
the flowers was this young girl ; not more delicate 
was their colour than the colour in her face. The 
tender contact of this fresh young life was a new 
revelation to him, and he held his breath for fear 
he should awake and find that he was dreaming. 

* Of my life !' she mused, speaking more to 
herself than to him. * What can I remember ? 
How young was I as I see myself, in my first re- 
membrance, playing with two other children in a 
field near the house in which I lived ? Two years, 
or a little more. The house belonged to Mrs. 
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Dimmock, and I did not know then that she was 
not my mother ; but as I grew I learned — ^I don't 
know how ; it wasn't told me, but the knowledge 
came — that the little girls I played with were not 
my sisters, although they were her children. Mrs, 
Dimmock was not a very kind woman, at least 
not to me. She would pet and fondle her own 
children, and I used to cry in secret because of it, 
and because she did not love me as she did them. 
My aunt came to see me often, and often brought 
me toys and sweets. If she had been my mother 
she could not have been kinder to me, but then 
of course I should have lived with her. She saw 
that I fretted because it wasn't the same with me 
as it was with the other children, and she tried in 
every way to make up for it; but she couldn't. 
What I wanted was a mother that I could love 
with all my heart, and who could love me with all 
hers — as Mrs. Dimmock loved her children, al- 
though she was harsh and unkind to me. My 
aunt did not know that she did not treat me well ; 
I didn't tell her. When I grew up, I went to a 
day-school, and learnt other things besides reading 
and writing ; I think it was in that way, trying 
to make me superior to other girls, that my aunt 
endeavoured to lessen any sorrow I may have felt. 
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I can play the piano, daddy — ^you wouldn't have 
thought that, would you! Mrs. Dimmock was 
jealous, I could see, because I was learning more 
than her girls ; and the girls, too, didn't like it. 
I think it was partly maliciousness on my pai*t 
that made me proud to know more than they did ; 
if they had been kind to me, I shouldn't have 
cared to triumph over them in that way. Well, 
everything went on so until I was fourteen years 
of age, when one day something occurred. I hadn't 
been expected home so soon ; the street-door was 
open, and as I went into the passage I heard my 
aunt and Mrs. Dimmock speaking together, and 
from my aunt's voice I guessed that she was cry- 
ing. " I can't help your misfortunes," Mrs. Dim- 
mock said ; " I've got children of my own, and I 
must look after them first. I'm keeping the girl 
now for less than her food costs ; she cats more 
than my two girls put togethor." I knew that 
she meant me by " the girl," and I turned hot 
and cold, for I felt like a charity girl. Mrs. Dim- 
mock spoke very spitefully, and I knew that she 
did so because I gave myself superior airs over her 
daughters. I daresay it was wrong of me to do 
so, but I couldn't help it, they were such mean 
things ! One of them let a girl in school be beaten 
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for something that she did^ and I knew it, and 
she knew I knew it. But we used to quarrel 
about all sorts of things, and of course Mrs. Dim- 
mock always took their parts, so that you may 
guess, daddy, I was not very happy. I heard suf- 
ficient of the conversation between my aunt and 
Mrs. Dimmock to make me tingle all over. It 
served me right, for listeners never do hear any 
good of themselves ; but it was as well that I did 
hear, notwithstanding, as you will see presently. 
My aunt was in arrears for my board and lodging, 
and she was compelled to hear patiently — for my 
sake, I felt it ! — all the hard things that Mrs. 
Dimmock said to her. " I shall be able to pay 
you by and by," my aunt said, 0, so humbly ! " I 
can't afiford to wait till by and by, ma'am," Mrs. 
Dimmock answered, "and I can't live on promises 
— ^they're like pie-crusts, made to be broken. It 
is a shame that such a big girl as her should be 
eating charity bread." Just think, daddy, how I 
felt when I heard that ! "If she can't pay for 
her bread-and-butter, let her work for it, if she 
ain't too fine and proud. If she wants to live on 
charity, she must go somewhere else and get it ; 
I can't afi'ord to give it to her." I think, daddy, 
that if I had been on fire, I couldn't have run out 
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of the house faster than I did. I had an idea at 
first of running clean away, but the thought of 
how kind my aunt had been to me prevented me. 
Instead of that, I watched for her, and saw her 
come out of the house and look anxiously about 
for me. She was always very pale, but her face 
was whiter than I had ever seen it before. She 
brightened up when she saw me, and I drew her 
a long way from the house before I would let her 
talk. When she began, how I pitied her ! She 
couldn't get along at all, and would have gone 
away without telling me anything, if I hadn't said 
that I was in the passage and heard her and Mrs. 
Dimmock speaking together about me. She looked 
so frightened when I told her, that I was frightened 
myself; she was dreadfully anxious to know all 
that I had heard, and seemed to be relieved that 
I hadn't heard any more. I supposed that Mrs. 
Dimmock had been saying worse things of me 
than I had already heard, and I wasn't sorry that 
I went out of the house when I did. " And so 
you are poor, aunty," I said to her, "and I have 
made you so !" " No, my dear, no, Lizzie, no, 
my darling!" she said eagerly. "You haven't 
made me so ; I had enough, more than enough, 
and to spare, and I was putting by money for you. 
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my dearest, and saving up for you. But like a 
foolish woman, I put it into a bank, and they have 
robbed me and a thousand other poor creatures. 
The bankers were thieves, my darling, thieves! 
and there's no law to touch them, and I can't get 
my poor little bit of money out of their pockets ! 
I thought I should have gone mad when I went 
yesterday, and found the place shut up; and it 
was no consolation to me to find others that had 
been robbed 'hanging about the great stone walls 
— for I thought of you, darling, and I. was too 
wretched to feel for others." I tried to console 
her. "Never mind, aunt," I said; **you have 
biBcn very, very kind to me, and I shall never be 
able to pay you." " Yes, you can, my dearest,'* 
she said, crying over me as I kissed her; "you 
are paying me now, over and over again." Then 
I said I wouldn't be a burden on her any longer, 
and that Mrs. Dimmock was right when she said 
that I ought to work for my living. My aunt cried 
more and more at this, and begged me not to 
think of it ; but my mind was made up. What 
was to become of me by and by, I thought, unless 
I learnt to depend upon myself; and when Mrs. 
Dimmock the next day said that I ought to go 
into service, I determined to try and be something 
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better than a servant. Well, I was very lucky, 
daddy. I set my wits to work, and I heard that 
a woman who kept a little milliner's shop wanted 
an apprentice. I went to her, and she was so 
pleased with me that she agreed to take me into 
the honse, and keep me^ and teach me the busi- 
ness. I was to be with her for four years, and I 
wasn't to have any wages during the whole time. 
I served my time faithfully, and my aunt gave me 
more than enough money to keep me in clothes. 
It pleased her to see me look nice, and I liked it 
myself, daddy ; I like nice clothes and things ! At 
the end of the four years, a friend in the same 
business, Mary — ^you've heard me speak of her 
often, daddy — ^proposed that we should live toge- 
ther; said that we could take one room, which 
would be enough for us, and that we could get 
enough work to keep us. There was something 
so delightful in the idea of being my own mistress, 
that I jumped for joy at the proposal, and without 
consulting my aunt I consented. We took a room 
very near here, daddy, and paid six shillings a 
week for it. All this was done very quickly, and 
then I wrote to my aunt to come and see me. She 
came, but took it so much to heart that I should 
make so serious a change in my life without con- 
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suiting her, that I promised never to do anything 
of the sort again without asking her advice. "We 
were very comfortable together that night, I re- 
member, and she gave us our first order for two 
black dresses. So Mary and me jogged along. 
Although our living did not cost us much, we had 
to be very careful, as we could not earn a great 
deal of money. Sometimes trade was slack, and 
we were without work ; but my aunt took care that 
I should always have a little money in my purse. 
She came to see me more often than she used to 
do when I was at Mrs. Dimmock's. I knew why. 
She was uneasy at the idea of two girls living to- 
gether ; thought we couldn't take care of ourselves. 
That's why, daddy, I think she would be glad to 
consent to my living in the pretty little house you 
spoke of. It is almost too good to be true, though. 
Is it really true 7 

' It is, my dear,' replied Muzzy. 

' Then,' continued Lizzie, ' Mary got a sweet- 
heart, which was nice for me as well as for her, 
for he used to take us both out. Sometimes, you 
know, daddy, I wouldn't go ; I pretended that I 
was very busy, and had a great deal to do — and 
they had to go out by themselves. Nearly always 
when they came home I had a bit of supper ready 
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for them ; and when Mary's sweetheart went away 
after supper, Mary used to peep through the blind, 
and watch him standing in the street looking at 
the house and up at the window as if he was so 
much in love with them that he couldn't go away.' 

' As you did to-night, Lizzie, when you came 
m. 

She gave him a shy happy look. 

*Tes, as I did to-night, daddy. I haven't 
much more to tell. Mary got married, and then 
I came here to live, and that's the end of my story.' 

* That picture in your room,' he said, ' is the 
portrait of your aunt, I suppose.' 

* Yes, but you will scarcely recognise her by it 
when you see her. She is not like the same wo- 
man. She has had some great trouble, I am sure, 
although she never speaks of it. I have tried often 
to imagine what it must have been, but I have 
never been able to find out.' 

* And Mary — is she happy ?' 

* 0, yes — very, very happy. She will have a 
baby soon.' 

A soft light stole into her face, and her fingers 
closed tenderly on the locket hanging at her bosom* 
Muzzy noticed the action. 

^ That's a new locket, Lizzie.* 
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' Yes ; Some One gave it to me. If I am to 
live with you as your daughter, you ought to know 
his name.' 

* What is it ?' he asked, seeing that Lizzie ex- 
pected him to take an interest in her lover. 

' Alfred. Isn't it a nice name ?' 

' Yes,' he muttered, in a slightly troubled voice. 

She took the locket from her neck, and handed 
it to him. He opened it, and gazed at it long and 
earnestly, and in deep silence. Perhaps it was 
the prospect of the new life that was before him 
that caused him to start when Lizzie addressed 
him presently, and to look around him with the 
bewildered air of one suddenly aroused from sleep. 

'You are tired, daddy,' she said, taking the 
locket from his hand ; ' it is time to go to bed.' 

He bade her good-night, almost mechanically, 
and when he was alone, sank into his chair, with 
an oppression of vague thought upon him. Long 
before he retired to rest, Lizzie was asleep, dream- 
ing of her lover. 



OHAPTEE XXII. 



LOVE LINES. 



If integrity and upright conduct be commendable 
qualities^ no man should covet the distinction of 
being considered a man of the world. And yet to 
be known as such is to command admiration. But 
then the world — meaning ourselves — often finds 
it convenient not to examine too curiously. The 
man of the world whose reputation rests upon a 
sound foundation is sure to get the best of his 
neighbours. He is shrewd and sharp and cun- 
ning, and, like the fretful porcupine, so armed at 
all points as to be almost certain of wounding 
whatever comes in contact with him. Frankness 
beams in his eye, but calculation sits in his soul ; 
he gets information out of you by side strokes, 
and profits by it ; he brings you round by the art- 
fullest of roads to the point he is working for ; he 
pumps you dry so skilfully that you do not feel 
thirsty in the process ; and he leaves you under 
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the impression that he is the most amiable of 
companions. Fortunate it is for you if farther ex- 
perience of his amiability do not compel you, with 
groans, to reverse this verdict. Attached to the 
popular interpretation of ' man of the world' are 
profound and puzzling depths. A man fails in 
business, lifts up his eyes, looks mournfully around 
him, buys sackcloth and ashes, sighs frequently, 
is soul -despondent, grows a little shabby, meets 
his creditors, obtains his release, and, hey, presto ! 
smilingly reenters the circle from which he has 
been temporarily banished — reenters it calm and 
confident, with no sign of defeat upon him. He 
is received with open arms, for it is whispered 
that he has ' means ;' and if one says to another, 
* Is it not strange that Mr. Plausible, who was in 
such dijfficulties last month, and was supposed to be 
ruined, should be living now in such good style ?' 
it is ten to one that another answers, ' He is a 
man of the world, sir, a thorough man of the 
world;' and lifts his hat to Mr. Plausible, who 
just at that moment happens to pass by. See the 
other side of the picture. A man fails in business, 
is soul -crushed, looks mournfully about him, 
shrinks from his former friends, grows old quickly, 
sits in sackcloth and ashes, sinks down, down in 
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the world, obtains his release after bitter strug- 
gling, and never raises his head again : one says 
to another, * Poor Mr. Straight! Regularly crushed, 
isn't he ?' And another answers, ' What else could 
be expected ? Straight never was a man of the 
world ;* and turns his back upon the unfortunate, 
who, just at that moment, happens to be coming 
towards them. To be a completely successful 
man of the world, one must be thoroughly selfish, 
eften dishonest, often false, seldom conscientious, 
and the porcupine quills which guard his precious 
interests must be well sharpened. If now and 
then there is blood upon them, what matter? 
Blood is easily washed ojQf — but they say the smell 
remains. 

Mr. David Sheldrake was such a man. With 
his quills always sharpened and often drawing 
blood, he walked through life enjoying its good 
things, believing that when they did not come to 
him easily he had a right to appropriate them. 
The lives of some men present singular contradic- 
tions. Dishonest persons are often charitable and 
kindly-hearted. Thorough-paced rogues are often 
good husbands and good fathers. Very few men 
see straight. Nearly every one of us has a moral 
squint. Not that the career of Mr. Sheldrake pre- 
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sented any such contradiction. If he had been 
married, he could not have been a good husband ; 
if he had had children, he could not have been a 
good father : he was too selfish. He was one of 
those who never have stings of conscience, simply 
because he believed that he had a right to have 
and to enjoy whatever he desired. In his own 
class he was a triton among the minnows. It was 
not a very desirable class, nor were its manners 
And customs to be commended; the first grand 
aim of its members was not to do unto others as 
you would others should do unto you, but to do 
all others, and take care others should not do you. 
No form of cheating and rascality was too bad for 
them, if an honest penny could be turned by it ; 
and it is a sad thing to be compelled to say that 
even the honour that can be found among thieves 
was very seldom to be found among them — thus 
showing their tribe to be special and distinctive. 
It was but a poor game, after all, for the majority 
of them ; as can be seen by going to any race- 
course, and observing the ragged crew who, while 
the horses are being saddled and taking their pre- 
liminary canters, rush this way and that, and 
hustle each other, and push and elbow their way 
fiercely, almost madly, through the crowds of their 
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excited brethren. Mr. Sheldrake was above this 
ragged crew ; he floated while others sank. As a 
proof of his respectability, what better could be 
desired than the fact that he had been known to 
shake hands with lords, and had betted ponies and 
monkeys with them ? 

But, sharp and cunning as he was, armed at 
all points as he was, he had his vulnerable point. 
What man has not ? Do you know of one ? I 
do not. And you have but to find it out to shake 
the decorous owner from his propriety. Archi- 
medes would have shaken the world itself, had 
you given him a convenient place for his lever 
and standing room for himself. 

The weak spot in Mr. David Sheldrake's cha- 
racter was that he did not like to be beaten. If 
he set his heart ever so lightly upon a thing and 
found it difficult of accomplishment, he instantly 
grew earnest in the pursuit of it, however trivial 
it might be. When he first saw Lily in the Royal 
White Eose Music-hall he was attracted by her 
pretty face, and he thought it could be no difficult 
matter to gain her favour. He had been success- 
ful before — why not now ? His free manners 
and free purse had been an open sesame to sham 
affection before to-day ; they would not fail him 
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with Lily. But although he paid her pretty 
compliments in his softest tone, they did not 
produce the impression he intended. Other girls 
had received such gratefully, and had been merry 
with him ; but Lily had no word of response for 
his honeyed speech. She received his compli- 
ments and listened to him always in silence and 
with eyes cast down. Little by little he dis- 
covered the dijfficultyofthe task he had almost un- 
consciously set himself, and the value of the prize 
increased. He worked himself into a state of en- 
thusiasm concerning her, and tried to believe that 
his feeling was genuine. It was not possible that 
a nature so purely selfish as his could love sin- 
cerely ; but it pleased him to set up sham senti- 
ment in its place, and he said to himself more 
than once, in tones of self-applauding satisfaction, 
' I do believe, David, you love that little beauty.' 
Lily knew nothing of this, for Mr. Sheldrake, 
after the futile result of his first tender advances, 
became cautious in his behaviour to her ; he saw 
that there was danger of starting the game, and 
he went roundabout to secure it. A shrewd 
worldly girl, in Lily's place, would have seen at 
once that here were too lovers for her to choose 
from — Felix and Mr. Sheldrake — and she might. 
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had Bhe been very worldly, have worked one 
against the other ; but Lily was neither shrewd 
nor worldly. To elevate her to the position of a 
heroine is a difficult task, for she had no marked 
qualities to fit her for the distinction. She was 
not strong-minded, nor wilful, nor hoydenish, 
nor very far-seeing, nor very clever. She re- 
quired to be led ; she was not strong enough to 
lead. She was capable of devotion, of much love, 
of personal sacrifice, and was rich in the posses- 
sion of the tenderest womanly qualities — of those 
qualities which make the idea of woman cherished 
in the innermost heart of every man whose good 
fortune it is to have been associated at some time 
of his life with a loving tender nature. Many a 
man has been kept pure by the memory of such 
an association; and although the present and 
future generations may have the advantage of 
those that have gone before in a more early com- 
prehension of practical matters, and in the pos- 
session of a keener sense of the value of worldly 
things, it is much to be feared that the good and 
tender influence of woman is on the wane, and 
that the idea of womanly gentleness and purity, 
which has given birth to so much that is beauti- 
ful in the best sense of the word, is dying in the 
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light of something infinitely coarser and less 
beneficial. "We admire the sunflower, but we love 
the daisy. 

Yes ; Lily was dreaming. She had discovered 
her Prince in the person of Felix. In her mus- 
ings she made him the embodiment of all that 
was good and noble and gentle. He was her 
hero, and she moulded him to her fancy, and 
beautified him, and idealised him. She enshrined 
her idealism in her heart of hearts, and found 
her greatest pleasure in worshipping it. So do 
we all at some time of our lives set up images for 
ourselves, and worship them, and discover too 
often, alas ! that the feet of our idols are made 
of clay. It must not be supposed that Lily was 
fated to make this desolating discovery respecting 
Felix; he was in every way worthy of the love 
of a pure-minded girl, of such a love as Lily 
crowned him with, and as she was in every way 
capable of, notwithstanding the vitiating atmo- 
sphere of the Royal White Rose Music-hall. 
That she was enabled to retain, untarnished, the 
simplicity of character which made her beautiful,, 
was due no less to her own innate purity than 
to the influence of her grandfather, who from her 
infancy had watched and guarded her with jealous 
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care. Lily did not pause to ask herself if it was 
love she felt for Felix; she was too contented 
with the present to analyse her feelings ; happi- 
ness took possession of her when he was with 
her, and it was sufficient for her to sit and listen 
and silently worship. She delighted to hear the 
unstinted praise which her grandfather hestowed 
upon Felix in his absence, and she fed upon the 
words, secretly repeating them to herself again 
and again, and finding new meanings for them. 
"When she read in book or paper of a generous- 
souled man, ' Like Felix !' she whispered ; or of a 
generous deed performed, *As Felix would do!' 
she whispered. Felix had no idea of the good 
things which were credited to him — had no idea, 
indeed, that he was the idol of the girl whom he 
had grown to love ; for Lily kept her secret close, 
and only whispered it to herself, and mused over 
it, in those moments of solitude which she made 
sacred by her thoughts. So time went on. 

Happy as she was in her dream, her wakeful 
life contained disturbing elements. It distressed 
her to see a slow but steady estrangement growing 
between her brother and her grandfather ; it did 
not find expression in open speech, but it was no 
less sure, notwithstanding. In thinking of the 
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matter, as she often did, Lily could not resolve 
from which side the coldness first sprang. But it 
was certain that Alfred steadily avoided his grand- 
father, and was uneasy in the old man's society. 
Many times, when Lily and Alfred were convers- 
ing together, and when Alfred perhaps was build- 
ing castles in the air with enthusiastic speech, the 
entrance of his grandfather drove him into silence, 
or into monosyllabic answers to the old man's in- 
quiries. He resented the quietly-watchful manner 
with which the old man regarded him on those 
occasions, and sometimes would leave the room 
suddenly and fretfully. Up to this time the old 
man had avoided speaking to Lily upon the suh- 
ject. He knew how Lily loved her brother, and 
that the growing estrangement would be made 
more painful to her by an explanation of his fears. 
But although old Wheels seemed to be not satis- 
fied with the progress Alfred was making, every- 
thing, to all outward appearance, was prospering 
with the young man. Despite a worn expression 
of anxiety which often stole into his features un- 
aware, and which he threw oflF resolutely immedi- 
ately he became conscious of it, his general manner 
was more cheerful and confident. He was more 
extravagant in his habits, and dressed better. 
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Lily was delisted at this; bot her grandfather 
did not share her delight. He fonnd caase for 
disturhing thought in these signs of prosperity. 
Alfred coming home in a new suit of clothes caused 
him toiemartE, 

' Another new Boit of clothes, Al&ed !' 
' Yes, grand&tber,* was Alfred's reply, in a 
half-defiant, half- careless tone. ' Can't do with- 
out clothes, yOQ know.' 

* Yon had a new snit a very little while ago, 
Alfred.' 

'Well, sir! I didn't come to yoa for the 
money to pay for them.* 

The old man was always gentle in his manner, 
bnt Alfred took offence even at this. It woold 
have better pleased the yoong man if his grand- 
father had openly quarrelled with him. 

'I hope yon are not getting into debt, my 
boy,' said the old man. 

Nerer fear, sir; Tve paid for this snit, and 
tiie last one too.' 

XsA Alfred aToided brther eoDversation by 
lea-ring the old man abrnptly. Bat to Idly he 
was more affectionate than erer, and spoke glow- 
ingly of the future and of the great things he was 
aboot to accomplish. 
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* More tlian half the people in the world are 
fools/ he said arrogantly; * they walk about with 
their eyes shut.' 

It was useless for Lily to ask him for the ap- 
plication of such trite observations; he evaded 
her with light laughs, and, being much given to 
slang, declared that he would ' show some of 
them the road. You'll see, Lily, one of these 
days ; you'll see !' 

She liked to hear him speak like this, for his 
manner at these times was always bright and 
confident. She attempted on occasions to draw 
him into conversation about the growing estrange- 
ment between him and his grandfather; but he 
steadily refused to speak upon the snbject, farther 
than to say that ^ grandfather is not treating me 
well ; . he suspects me of I don't know what, and 
it isn't likely that I'm going to stand it.' 

' Of what can he suspect you, Alfred ?' asked 
Lily. 

* That's where it is. That's what I ask my- 
self, for he never tells me. The fact of it is, Lily, 
grandfather is an old man, and I'm a young one. 
You can't put an old head on young shoulders, 
you know. I'm fond of pleasure and of seeing a 
little bit of life. All young fellows are. He'll 
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confess'bimself wrong about me one of these days, 
and then it will be all right. Until then I sha'n't 
bother myself about it, and don't you. Perhaps 
I've a secret, and he wants to know it.' 

*Have you a secret, Alfred? I thought you 
told me everything.* 

*I only said "perhaps," Lily. I'll tell you 
by and by, when the proper time comes.' 

*Then you really have one. Come' — coax- 
ingly, and with her arm round his neck— HeU me, 
Alf, or shall I guess it ?' 

He looked at her hesitatingly, as if half tempted 
to tell her, but he resisted the inclination. 

*Not now, Lily, not now. — Everybody's got a 
secret, and perhaps — mind, I only say perhaps — 
I've got mine. Girls have their secrets as well as 
men. All except you, Lily. You haven't got 
one, I know ; you wouldn't keep a secret from me, 
I'll be bound.' 

Lily blushed, and felt like a traitor, but she 
did not answer. She almost guessed his secret, 
and was glad of it, for it was a new bond of union 
between them. But as hers was sacred, so she 
felt his to be ; she kissed him tenderly, and, look- 
ing into his eyes, with all her heart in hers, 
read something there it thrilled her to see. Then 
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Alfred showed her a new chain he had bought, 
and while she was admiring it, old Wheels entered 
the room. 

' Show it to grandfather, Alf,' she said. 

But Alfred buttoned his coat, and said that 
grandfather didn't take an interest in such things. 
He fretted, however, because the old man glanced 
at him somewhat sadly and significantly, and 
very soon found an excuse to leave. ' 

' Alfred goes out a great deal now, Lily,' said 
old Wheels. * Do you know \^here he goes to V 

'No,' replied Lily, 'but I suspect — ^I suspect!' 
with an arch glance at her grandfather. 

' What do you suspect, my dear ?' 

'You must guess for yourself, dear grand- 
father, for I know nothing — nothing yet. But 
supposing — just supposing, grandfather — that a 
young man has a portrait in his pocket which he 
looks at very often, and won't let anybody else 
see for the world — that is a sign, isn't it ?' 

She asked this with a shy look into her grand- 
father's face ; he was silent for a while, and said 
presently, 

' Alfred has such a portrait, Lily ?' 

'Perhaps,' she said, in unconscious imitation 
of her brother ; ' mind, I only say perhaps.' 

VOL. II. H 
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A footfall on the stairs; a brighter flush on 
Lily's cheek; a knock at the door, and Felix 
entered. Happy moments followed. There was 
no lack of conversation when these three were 
together. But Lily had her duties to perform, 
and within an hour they were walking towards 
the Eoyal White Eose, and Felix bade Lily good- 
night at the stage-door. 

* She sings early to-night,' said old Wheels, 
as they lingered near the entrance to the hall, 
and watched the strangely-suggestive throng that 
found their business or their pleasure there. The 
words of a poet came to Felix, and he murmured 
the lines, 

• In the street the tide of being, how it surges, how it rolls ! 
God ! what base ignoble faces ! God ! what bodies want- 
ing souls !' 

But old Wheels interrupted him with, 

* Not so, Felix ; that is a poet's rhapsody, and 
not applicable here. Look around you ; you will 
see but few base ignoble faces. Some of them 
might be taken as models for innocence, sim- 
plicity, guilelessness. See here, and here.' 

He indicated this girl and that, whose pretty 
features and the expression on them served to 
illustrate his meaning. 
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' No,' he continued, 'not bodies wanting souls. 
They are misguided, ill -taught, misdirected, the 
unhappy ones of a system which seems to create 
them and make them multiply. The light at- 
tracts them ; they see only the glitter, and do not 
feel the flame until they fly to it gaiJy ; when, 
bewildered and dazzled, they are burnt and die, 
or live maimed lives for the rest of their days.' 

'I did not quote those lines,' said Felix, 
*with any distinct idea of their applicability to 
this scene. What follows will please you better : 

Mid this stream of human being, banked by houses tall and 
grim, 

Pale I stand this shining morrow, with a pant for wood- 
lands dim; 

To hear the soft and whispering rain, feel the dewy cool of 
leaves ; 

Watch the lightning dart like swallows round the brooding 
thunder-eaves ; 

To lose the sense of whirling streets 'mong breezy crests of 
hiUs, 

Skies of larks, and hazy landscapes, with fine threads of 
silver rills ; 

Stand with forehead bathed in sunset on a mountain's sum- 
mer crown. 

And look up and watch the shadow of the great night com- 
ing down ; 

One great life in my myriad veins, in leaves, in flowers, in 
cloudy cars. 

Blowing, underfoot, in clover; beating, overhead, in stars!' 
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*How many men have such vague dreams/ 
said old Wheels, ' dreams that they can scarcely 
understand and can but feebly express ! We live 
in a world of shadows. Come home with me ; I 
have something to give you.* 

They walked in silence to Soho, and when they 
were in the little house, the old man said, * I have 
avoided speaking to you upon a certain subject for 
more than one reason, but I was aware that the 
time must come when silence could no longer be 
maintained. Our acquaintance was commenced 
in a strange manner, and you have been to me 
almost a new experience. I have taken such plea- 
sure in your society ' 

at gives me inexpressible pleasure,' inter- 
rupted Felix, ' to hear you say so.' 

' — That I have, with somewhat of a cowardly 
feeling, often restrained myself from speaking to 
you on the subject which was referred to by your 
father on the day I buried my daughter.' 

'Pray, sir ' 

' Nay,' interposed old Wheels gently and firmly, 
' this conversation cannot be avoided, and we must 
speak plainly. Consider the position in which we 
stand to one another, and ask yourself whether, if 
you were in my place, you would not feel it due to 
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yourself to act as I am doing. If you remember, 
you came into your father's room while we were 
speaking of a matter in which you were pecuniarily 
interested. Doubtless you were well acquainted 
with all the particulars of the afifair.' 

'No, sir,' exclaimed Felix eagerly, 'I knew 
comparatively nothing. But a few minutes before 
your arrival upon your sad mission, my father and 
I were speaking upon business matters — for the 
first and only time. I had been away from home 
nearly all my life, and all the expense of my edu- 
cation and living were borne by an uncle from 
whom I supposed I had expectations. He died 
suddenly, and I returned home, possessing certain 
id^as and certain habits not pleasing to my father. 
The day on which you came to the rectory was 
appointed by my father for our business interview, 
and then I learned that my uncle had not left any 
property, and that I was not to come into the 
magnificent fortune my father had anticipated for 
me. This did not afiect me, and all that I knew 
of the matter you have referred to was that my 
uncle had left behind him, among his papers, a 
document which contained, as my father said, 
the recital of a singular story, and which, in my 
father's opinion, might be worth money to me. 
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That is all that passed between us until your 
arrival.' 

' Until my arrival,' said old Wheels, taking up 
the thread of the narrative, ^ when you heard from 
my lips that it was Lily's father who had brought 
this shame upon us. But doubtless, after my de- 
parture, you learned all the particulars from the 
document left by your uncle.' 

' No, sir, I know nothing more.' 

Old Wheels looked gratefully at Felix. 

* It belongs to your character,' he said, ' to have 
practised such restraint; I might have expected 
as much. If you have the paper about you — ' — ' 

' No, sir, I have not got it.' 

* You have it at home, then. I should like to 
see it, for I did not know of its existence before 
that day, and it might contain mis-statements 
which, for the children's sakes, should not be al- 
lowed to remain uncontradicted or unexplained. 
If I might ask you to let me read it ' 

'It is impossible, sir; I cannot show it to 
you. Nay, do not misunderstand me,' added Felix 
quickly, as he saw an expression of disappointment 
in the old man's face ; ' no one has any claim 
upon you, neither I nor any one connected with 
me. It is wiped oflf.' 
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* Shame can never be obliterated/ said old 
Wheels, in a tone of mingled pride and sternness, 

* Have you the paper T 

' No, sir.' 
' Who has r 

* No one, sir. It is burnt, and there is no re- 
cord of the circumstance you have referred to.' 

'Burnt!' exclaimed old Wheels, with a dim 
glimmering of the truth. * Who burnt it ?' 

'My uncle left a request that all his papers 
and documents should be burnt, unreservedly. 
My father, acting for me before I returned home, 
complied with the request, and burnt everything 
with the exception of this single document. It is 
with shame I repeat that he retained this because 
he thought it was worth money to me.' 

' So it was.' 

' My uncle's wish was sacred to me, and when 
you left my father's room, I burnt this paper, as 
all the others had been ; it was my simple duty.' 

' Burnt it without reading it ?' 

* Yes, sir. What else would you have had me 
do with it ? Put yourself in my place, sir,' he 
said, turning the old man's words against himself, 

* and say whether you would not have felt it due 
to yourself to act as I did.' 
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Old Wheels held out his hand, and Felix 
grasped it cordially. These two men understood 
one another. 

* You would give me faith if I needed it,' said 
the elder ; * you make me young again. It would 
have been my greatest pride to have had such a 
son.' 

Felix's heart beat fast at the words, and an 
eager light came into his eyes, for he thought of 
Lily; but he restrained his speech. The time 
had not yet come ; he was very nearly penniless, 
and had no home for the girl who had won his 
heart ; he had no right to speak. 

' And notwithstanding this,' said the old man, 
almost gaily, * a plain duty remains.' He went to 
the cupboard, and took out the iron box in which 
he deposited his savings. * Here is the first in- 
stalment of the balance due,' he said, handing a 
small packet of money to Felix, whose face grew 
scarlet as, with reluctant hand, he took the packet, 
for he divined truly that no other course was open 
to him; 'soon it will all be repaid, and then a 
great weight will be lifted from us. I know your 
thought, Felix ; but the money is yours by right, 
and such a debt as this is must not remain unpaid. 
Come, come — don't look downcast, or you will 
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cause me to feel sorry that we have grown to he 
friends.' 

FeKx felt the force of the old man's words, hut 
could not help saying, 

' If I could afford it, I would give much if this 
had not heen.' 

' And what would I give, think you, could it 
he so ? But the past is irrevocahle. Were it not 
for this deht of shame hanging upon us, do you 
think I would have allowed Lily to occupy her 
present position V 

* She does not know ' interrupted Felix. 

' She knows nothing of all this. She may 
one day ; it may he my duty to tell her ; and 
then, if any one reproaches her, she has her 
answer.' 

* Need she know, ever ?' asked Felix eagerly, 
thinking of the pain the knowledge would cause 
her. 

*I say she may, if only as a warning; for I 
think I see trouhle coming. I pray that I may he 
mistaken, hut I think I see it.' 

* I do not understand your meaning,' said Felix 
earnestly ; * hut if I might venture to ask one 
thing, and you would grant it, it would be a great 
happiness to me.' 
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have lived my span, Felix; I may be called 
any day. Should the call come soon, and sud- 
denly, who will protect my darling when I am 
gone ?' 

Felix drew nearer to the old man in sympathy, 
but dared not trust himself to speak. 

* I speak to you,* continued the old man, ' out 
of my full heart, Felix, for I have faith in you, 
and believe that I can trust you. It relieves me 
to confide in you ; strange as it may sound to 
you, you are the only person I know to whom I 
would say what I am saying now — you are the only 
person in whom I can repose this confidence, 
lame and incomplete as you will find it to be.' 

* Your granddaughter, sir ' suggested Felix. 

* The fears that oppress me are on her ac- 
count,' interrupted the old man, ' and I dare not 
at present speak to her of them ; they would 
necessarily suggest doubts which would bring 
great grief to her.' 

* Her brother, sir, Alfred — could you not con- 
fide in him ?' 

The old man turned abruptly from Felix, as 
if by that sudden movement he could stifle the 
gasp of pain which involuntarily escaped him at 
this reference. 
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'Least of all in him, Felix — least of all in 
him ! Do not ask me why ; do not question me, 
lest I should do an injustice which it would he 
diflBcult to repair. Tell me. Have you ever no- 
ticed in Lily's manner an abstraction so perfect as 
to make her unconscious of surrounding things V 

' Not so perfect as you describe, sir,' replied 
Felix, after a little reflection ; * but I have noticed 
sometimes that she looks up suddenly, as if she 
had been asleep, and had just awoke. Now that 
you mention it, it strikes me more forcibly. This 
has always occurred when you and I have been en- 
gaged in conversation for some little time, and 
during a pause. But she is awake in an instant, 
and appears to be quite conscious of what we have 
been saying.' 

' These moods have come upon her only lately,* 
said the old man, ' and only when she is deeply 
stirred. There are depths in my darling's soul 
which even I cannot see. I am about to repose a 
confidence in you, Felix, and to tell you a secret 
concerning my darling of which she herself is 
ignorant. With the exception of one other, I be- 
lieve that I am the only one that knows it, and it 
has given rise to fears of possible danger to her, 
in the event of anything occurring to me by which 
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she wonld be deprived of my watchfal care. She 
is but the child of my child, Felix, but she is so 
near to me, so dear, so precious, that if heart- 
phoU^aphs could be taken, you would sea my 
darling in mine, lighting it up with her bright 
eyes and innocent face. She has so grown into 
my heart, that I rejoice instinctiyely when she is 
happy, and am sad when she is sad. Our nature 
is capable of such instinctiye emotions of joy and 
suffering, which spring sympathetically from the 
joy and suffering of those whom we love heartfully 
and faithfully.' 

The old man paused, and Felix waited for his 
next words in intense anxiety. 

' A few months since there was a benefit at the 
Boyal White Rose, and a variety of new entertain- 
ments were introduced for the occasion. Among 
them was a short performance by a man who called 
himself an electro-biologist, and who professed to 
be able to so control the mental powers of other 
persons, as to make them completely subservient 
to his will. This is common enough and feasible 
enough ; and whether this man was a charlatan or 
not, it is certain that what he professes is not all 
delusion, and may in time lead to important dis- 
coveries. The fact that mere earnestness on the 
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part of one person produces certain effects upon 
the minds of others^ is a sufficient proof that this 
so-called new science is founded upon a tangible 
basis. When Lily came home from the music- 
hall, on the night of this benefit, I noticed that 
she was much agitated, and although she tried to 
laugh away my inquiries into the cause of her agi- 
tation, by saying that she was a foolish girl, I 
could see that her gaiety was assumed. After a 
little while she told me that she had been fright- 
ened by this man, and that while she was watch- 
ing his performances from the side of the stage, 
she seemed to be in some degree under his influ- 
ence. The man, it appears, noticed the interest 
she took in his performance, and, when the cur- 
tain was down, addressed her, saying she was a 
good subject, and that he could make her do what- 
ever he pleased. Lily was terrified, and tried to 
escape from him, but could not take her eyes from 
his face until his attention was diverted from her ; 
then she ran to her room. Knowing how highly 
sensitive and nervous Lily's nature is, I was not 
surprised at the effect this man produced on her, 
but I need scarcely tell you that the incident gave 
me new cause for fear, and that I watched Lily 
more carefully. I purposely refrained from speak- 
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ing with her upon the subject again, and since 
that time it has never been referred to between ns. 
But soon afterwards another circumstance occurred 
to cause me alarm. It was the night on which 
her mother died. We none of us knew on the 
day of her death that it was so near, and Lily 
went as usual to the music-hall to fulfil her duties. 
She came home late — at midnight. Shortly after 
she came home, her mother died. Alfred was 
away — had been away all the night ; and it was 
not until two o'clock in the morning that we heard 
his step upon the stairs. Lily went out to meet 
him. I being angry with him for his thoughtless- 
ness, and for another reason, which I cannot ex- 
plain, remained for a little while with the dead 
body of his mother — thinking also that, at such a 
solemn time, the undisturbed communion of bro- 
ther and sister would be consoling to Lily. When 
I went into Lily's room, I saw that Lily's grief 
had been deepened by her brother's coming home 
flushed with drink. I had a solemn duty to fulfil 
that night ; Alfred is but a young man, with many 
temptations thrown in his way, and I hoped that 
something which I had to say to him might, un- 
der the influence of such an event as had occurred, 
have a good effect upon him in the future — might 
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teach him a lesson which would make him less 
selfishly wrapt in his own pleasures, and more 
thoughtful of us — no, not of us, of Lily, whom he 
loves, I believe, very truly, and whom he would 
not consciously harm for any consideration. But 
the old lines are bitterly true, " that evil is wrought 
by want of thought as well as want of heart." In 
justice to Alfred, I must not relate to you the na- 
ture of our conversation. I brought him into this 
room, where his dead mother lay. Lily begged 
that she might come and sit with us, but I could 
not permit her— the pain she would have suffered 
would have been greater than that she had already 
experienced, and I bade her good-night, and begged 
her to go to bed. She submitted unresistingly — 
her nature is singularly gentle — and Alfred and I 
left her. It was daylight when our interview was 
ended ; Alfred and I went to the door, and opening 
it, saw Lily lying on the ground, asleep. Poor 
child ! she had been much agitated by the events 
of the night, and was frightened of solitude, so she 
had come to the door of the room where we were 
sitting, finding companionship in being near us, 
and in hearing perhaps the murmur of our voices. 
Thus she must have fallen asleep. I called to 
her, **Lily!" To my surprise, she rose slowly, 
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and stood before us ; but' she was not awake. She 
nestled to me, and came into the room, still 
asleep; and even when I led her into her own 
room, she followed me, still sleeping. We laid 
her upon her bed, and I sat by her for hours, 
watching her. When she awoke, she had no con- 
sciousness of what had passed, and I would not 
distress her by telling her. Three times since 
that night I have discovered her in the same con- 
dition. Her room opens into mine, as well as 
into the passage, and it is usual for her to call 
out a good-night to me as she puts out her candle. 
I always wait for these last words from her before 
I retire to rest. My bed, you see, is behind this 
screen, where her poor mother lay sick for so long 
a time. On the first of the three occasions I have 
mentioned she kissed me, thoughtfully as I ob- 
served, and went into her room. I waited for a 
long time for her '* Good-night, grandfather," but 
it did not come. I whispered hey name at the 
door, and asked in a low voice if she were asleep. 
I spoke \ow on purpose, for if she were sleeping I 
did not wish to disturb her. She did not answer 
me ; but I saw the light still burning in her room, 
and I opened the door gently, and saw her sitting 
by the table. She had not undressed herself. I 
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went to her side^ and took her hand. She rose, 
and I saw that she was asleep. Fearful of ttie 
consequences of suddenly arousing her, I thought 
it best to leave her ; I led her to the bed, and left 
the room, taking the candle with me. I did not 
sleep, however ; I waited and listened, and within 
an hour I heard her moving about the room. 
"When she was quiet again, I went in, and found 
that she had undressed and gone to bed. The 
following morning I thought she would have 
spoken to me about it and about the candle being 
removed, but she made no reference to the circum- 
stance. After that I was more carefully observant 
of her, and in less than a fortnight I discovered 
her in the same condition for the second time. 
Anxious to test whether her mind was in a wake- 
ful state, I returned to my room, and called to 
her. She turned her head at the sound of my 
voice, and I called again. She came from her 
room slowly, and sat down when I bade her; 
seemed to listen to what I said to her, and smiled, 
as if following my words, but did not speak. 
More and more distressed at this new experience 
of Lily, and fearful lest some evil to her might 
arise from this strange habit, I consulted in con- 
fidence a doctor who lives near here, who is some- 
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what of a friend of mine, and whose knowledge 
and ability deserve a larger practice than he en- 
joys. He was mnch interested in my recital ; he 
knows LOy, and has attended her on occasions. 
More than once he has spoken to me abont her 
delicate mental organisation. ''The girl is all 
nerves/' he has said ; ** an nnkind word will cnt 
her as snrely as a knife; she is like a sensitive 
plant, and should be cared for tenderly." And 
then he has said that as she grew older she might 
grow stronger. But, yon see, it has not been so. 
I asked him whether he could account for the con- 
dition in which I found her, and at his request I 
related to him eTery particnlar and erery detaU 
which might be supposed to be associated with it. 
He said he could come to but one conclusion — 
that these abstractions, as he called them, came 
upon her when she was brooding upon some pet 
idea, or when her feelings were unusually stirred 
by surrounding circumstances. If her mind were ^ 

perfectly at rest, he said, she would not be sub- 
ject to these abstractions. His theory sufficiently 
accounted for her condition on the night of her 
mother's death, but did not account for what 
occurred afterwards. I knew of nothing that was 
agitating her, and so I told him; but he only 
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smiled, and said, " You will probably know one 
day ; still waters run deep. Quiet as your grand- 
daughter is, she is, from my knowledge of her, 
capable of much deeper and stronger feeling than 
most women." And then he made me promise, 
the next time I found her in this condition, to 
run round for him. "It should not be allowed 
to grow upon her," he said, " and I may be able 
to advise' you better after personal observation of 
her." Last night the opportunity occurred. I 
found Lily kneeling by her bed, dressed and 
asleep. I closed the door softly upon her, and 
went for the doctor. " Now," he said, as we hur- 
ried here, " I do not think it well that she should 
hear a strange voice, so I will not speak while I 
am in the room with her. But I may wish you 
to say certain things to her, perhaps to ask a 
question or two ; I will write them in pencil, so 
that I shall have no occasion to speak." We 
found Lily in the same position — still kneeling 
by her bedside. I did what I had done on the 
previous occasion, I called her by name; but I 
had to place my hand upon her shoulder, and call 
her again, before she rose. She followed me into 
this room, as she had done before, and at my bid- 
ding sat down, resting her head upon her hand. 
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The doctor wrote upon paper, " Speak to her in a 
gentle Toiee npon indifferent subjects — about the 
weather, or anything that suggests itself to you.** 
I obeyed, and she seemed to listen to what I said. 
But the doctor wrote, "She hears your Yoice, 
which harmonises with her condition, as would 
the Toiee of any one that she loTed ; it falls upon 
her senses like a fountain, but it is the sound 
only that she hears — she does not understand 
your words. Appeal to her through her affections, 
by speaking to her of some one whom she loves." 
I said then, " LUy, I am going to speak to you 
about Alfred.'' Her face lighted up as I men- 
tioned her brother's name, and she leant forward 
eagerly. " She hears and understands," wrote 
the doctor, and then desired me to say other 
things to her. But I must not tell you more of 
the details of that interview, Felix ; for the dear 
girl's sake, I must not. The doctor told me, be- 
fore he went away, that he was satisfied that his | 
theory was correct. " She retires to her room," 
he said, " and sits or kneels, as we found her to- 
night^ in a state of wakefulness. While in this 
position she muses upon somethiug dear to her, 
and so completely lost does she become in the 
contemplation, that she sinks into slumber, and ^ 
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continues musing upon her thought even in her 
sleep. This to a certain extent accounts for her 
being susceptible to outward sound^ and especially 
to the sound of voices that she loves. Her mus- 
ings are happy ones, and please her — so that when 
she hears a familiar voice, one that is inwoven 
with her affections, as it were, it harmonises with 
her mental condition; it pleases her, and she 
seems to listen. This is all that I can say up to 
this point, with my imperfect knowledge of her 
inner life, and with the brief observation that I 
have made. But I have no doubt that I am 
right." It seems to me, Felix, that his theory is 
very near the truth, and if you knew the fears by 
which I am tortured, but which I dare not commit . 
to words, you would better understand my grief. 
But it has relieved me to open my heart to you 
thus far, for I know that you will respect my con- 
fidence.' 

* Indeed I will, sir,' said Felix, in a tone of 
deep earnestness, * for your sake and Lily's ; and 
if ever I can be of service to you or to her, depend 
upon my truth and honour, and trust me to do it. 
If I dared to ask you one question^ ' 

* Ask it, Felix,' said the old man, as Felix 
hesitated. 
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* Do not answer it, sir, if it is a wrong one. 
What you said to Lily at the doctor's request, and 
which you must not repeat ' but here he hesi- 
tated again. 

* Well,' said the old man, kindly and encour- 
agingly, and yet with a certain sadness. 

' Did it refer to matters in which you suppose 
she took an affectionate interest ?' 

' Yes, FeKx.' 

' And did she answer you, sir ?' 

' By signs, Felix, not by words. You must be 
content with this.' 

Felix asked no more questions, but after he 
bade the old man good -night, thought much of 
the events of the past few hours. 

*How much hidden good there is in the world !' 
he mused. ' What a sweet lesson is contained in 
the life of this dear girl ! She has a secret. Ah, 
if that secret concerns me, and I can win her 
heart ! But how dare I think of it — I, without a 
nest to take my bird to ? Ah, if I could build a 
nest !' 



CHAPTER XXm. 

THE COMMENCEMENT OF A HAPPY DAY. 

A MOTHEB could not have watched her only child 
with more jealous devotion than that with which 
old Wheels watched his darling Lily. He could 
not bear her out of his sight ; he even begrudged 
the time she gave to Alfred; for Lily clung to her 
brother, and seemed to have discovered a new 
bond of affection to bind them closer to each other. 
Beset as he was with doubts and fears, old Wheels 
found a fresh cause for disturbance in this cir- 
cumstance ; and he was not successful in hiding 
his disturbance from Alfred, who showed his con- 
sciousness of it in a certain defiant fashion, wh;ch 
gave his grandfather inexpressible pain. But the 
old man bore with this without open repining ; 
he gave all his love to Lily, and he blamed him- 
self for the jealous feeling he bore to Alfred. He 
strove against it, but he could not weaken it, and 
he could only watch and wait. In the mean 
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time Lily, to his eyes, was growing thinner and 
paler. He spoke to Gribble junior about it. 

' Don't you think Lily is not looking so well 
as she did T 

'Mrs. J. G. was saying the very same thing 
to me,' replied Gribble junior, ' only the night 
before last. " I don't think Lily is strong," said 
Mrs. J. G. to me ; " she looks pale." And I 
said, '' It's that music-hall ; the heat and the gas 
and the smoke's too much for her." ' 

'You are right — you are right,' said old 
Wheels, the lines in his face deepening. * Such 
a place is not fit for a young girl — so tender as 
my Lily is, too. I will take her from it soon.' 
(Thinking : ' I shall be able to, for the debt will 
soon be all paid.') 

'Although,' added Gribble junior, scarcely 
heeding the old man's words, 'to my thinking 
a music-hall's the jolliest place in the world. I 
could set all night and listen to the comic songs.' 
And Gribble junior, to whom a music-hall was 
really a joy and a delight, hummed the chorus 
of a comic song as a proof of the correctness of 
his opinion ; breaking off in the middle, however, 
with the remark, ' Yes, Lily does look pale.' 

' And thin ?' asked old Wheels anxiously. 



^ 
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*And thin,' assented Gribble junior. /But 
then we all of us have our pale days and our red 
days, and our thin days and our fat days, as a 
body might say. Look at me, now; I'm three 
stone heavier than I was four year ago. But I 
wasn't married then, and perhaps Mrs. J. G. has 
something to do with it — though she hasn't lost 
either, mind you ! I was going to say something 
— what was it?' Here Gribble junior scratched 
his head. '0, I know. Well, when I said to 
Mrs. J. G., "It's that music-hall," she said, with 
a curl of the nose, though! didn't see it, for we 

m 

were abed, " You men's got no eyes," which was 
news to me, and sounded queer too, for Mrs. 
J. G. don't generally speak to me in that way. 
"You men's got no eyes," she said; "it's my 
belief that Lily is in love, and that makes her 
pale." I don't often give in to Mrs. J. G., but I 
give in to her in this, and it's my opinion she's 
right. It's natural that girls, and boys too, 
should fall in love. Keep moving.' 

Thus Gribble junior rattled on for half an 
hour, being, as you know, fond of the sound of 
his own voice, while old Wheels pondered over 
Mrs. Gribble junior's summing up of the cause of 
Lily's paleness, and wondered if she were right. 
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' There is but one man whom I know/ he thought, 
' who is worthy of my pearl. I should be happy 
if this were so, and if he returned her love.' 
Then he thought of Mr. Sheldrake, and of that 
gentleman's intimacy with Alfred, and the glim- 
mer of light faded in that contemplation. 

The following morning, as he and his grand- 
children were sitting at breakfast, Alfred said, 

'Lily, I've got a holiday to-day, and I'm 
going to take you to Hampton Court.' 

Lily's eyes sparkled; she looked up with a 
flush of delight. Old Wheels also looked at 
Alfred with an expression of gratification. 

'Lily doesn't go out very often,' continued 
Alfred ; ' it is a fine day, and the outing will do 
her good.' 

Lily, who was sitting close to Alfred, kissed 
his hand ; the pleasure was all the greater because 
it was unexpected. 

' It is kind of you, Alf,' said old Wheels, with 
a nod of approval, and with more cordiality in his 
manner towards his grandson than he had ex- 
pressed for many a day; 'Lily seldom gets an 
opportunity to breathe the fresh air. A run in 
the park will bring the roses in my darling's face * 
again/ 
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*Do I want them, grandfather?* asked Lily 

gaily. 

Her face was bright with anticipation. Old 
Wheels looked at her fondly. 

' Not now, my dear,' he replied, ' but you have 
been looking pale lately.' 

* You are too anxious about me, grandfather,' 
said Lily aflfectionately ; ' I am very well. I think 
— I think — that you love me just a little bit too 
much.' And she took his face between her hands, 
and kissed him, once, twice, thrice — making a 
rosebud of her mouth, as a little child might have 
done. He was delighted at her merry humour. 

*I can't be that, darling,' he said; 'you are 
worthy of all the love that we can give you.' 

Alfred assented with, * That she is, grand- 
father.' 

'You are in a conspiracy to spoil me,' said 
Lily, greatly elated. She was standing between, 
them, holding a hand of each, and out of her 
affectionate nature and her gladness at their more 
cordial manner towards each other, she brought 
their hands together, and held them clasped 
within her own. 

As the old man's fingers tightened upon those 
of his grandson, he thought that perhaps after all 
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he was tortaring himself anneceesarily, and, out 
of his hopea, he smiled and nodded affectionatel; 
at Alfred. Alfred smiled in return, but the next 
moment a shadow passed into his face. It did 
not rest there long; his lighter mood soon as- 
serted itself. 

' How soon shall we start, Alfred ?' asked Lily. 

' As soon as jon can get dressed, Lil. It will 
be best to go early. Then we can have a ramble 
and a bit of dinner, and a row on the river, per- 
haps.' 

' That will be nice, and grandfather shall go 
with us.' 

Alfred's face became orerelouded at the sug- 
gestion, and old Wheels saw the cloud. Invol- 
ontarily his grasp of Al&ed's hand relaxed. 

'No, my dear,' he said quickly; 'I can't go 
with yon. I hare something to do at home. Run 
away now, and get dressed.' Lily being gone, 
the old man continued, ' I spared you the awk- 
wardness of a refasal, Alfred; I saw that you 
would rather I shoald not accompany you. 

'0, sir,' was the reply, spoken with exceeding 
ill grace, ' if yoa wish ' 

' I don't wish, my boy. Why ahoold I do 
anything to spoil Lily's eDJ(^meQt? and it would 
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spoil her enjoyment if she noticed that you consi- 
dered me an encumbrance.' 

' Of course it's me/ exclaimed Alfred pet- 
tishly ; ' I thought I had had enough lecturing. 
I won't stand it much longer, and so I tell you, 
grandfather.' 

* Don't quarrel, Alfred ; Lily will be back 
presently, and we must do everything in our 
power to avoid giving her pain. I am glad that 
you are going to take her out. Can you afford 
it?' 

' Afford it ! I should think I could !' And 
Alfred rattled the money in his pocket. 

Old Wheels sighed. 

'Your wages at the oiBSce are still the same, 
Alfred — fifteen shillings a week ?' 

* Yes — the old skinflints ! I don't believe I 
should be better off if I stopped there all my life.' 

'You seem to be well off, notwithstanding,' 
observed the old man, with a grave look. 

* You're going to preach again, I suppose !' 
exclaimed Alfred in a fretful tone. ' A young 
fellow can't have a shilling in his pocket without 
being preached at. I tell you what it is, grand- 
father ' 

But Alfred was prevented from telling his 
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grandfather what it was by the entrance of Lily, 
who came in, drensed in her best, and looking as 
pretty and modest as any girl in England ; and in 
a few moments brother and sister were in the 
streets, arm in arm. 

The old man watched them from the window 
until they were out of sight. * I am glad my dar- 
ling has gone to enjoy herself,' he thought, but 
he could not keep back an uneasy feeling because 
she was away from him. He accounted for it by 
saying that old age was selfish ; but that reflection 
brought no consolation to him. The room had 
never looked so dreary as now, and he was in such 
a discontented mood that he could neither work 
nor read. He went to the street-door and stood 
there, and felt more than ordinarily pleased as he 
saw Felix turn the comer of the street. 

'I have come on purpose to tell you some- 
thing,' said Felix, as they shook hands.; 'you 
know that I am looking out for something to do.' 

' Yes, Felix.' 

'Brought up to no trade or profession,' con- 
tinued Felix, ' the matter is difficult enough. I 
^. can't go to work as a shoemaker, or a carpenter, 

or a bricklayer, because I am Jack-of-no-tradc, 
and don't know anything. I am neither this nor 
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that, nor anything else. But last night there was 
a great fire not very far from here ' 

' I read of it in the papers this morning.' 

' It occurred, as you know then, after mid- 
night. I was there at the commencement of it, 
and saw it — saw the children and the mother 
standing in their night-dresses at the third-floor 
window — saw the flames surrounding them and 
creeping to them like fiery serpents — saw that 
fireman, God bless him! scale the ladder and 
rescue the poor things, nearly losing his life in 
the effort, spoke to him, shook hands with him, 
hurriedly got some particulars from him and the 
poor woman, and then ' 

'Yes, and then,' said old Wheels, sharing 
Felix's excitement. 

'Then went to the newspaper office with an 
account of the fire, which they inserted. What 
you read this morning was mine, and I feel quite 
proud of it. It is the first bit of real work I have 
ever done.' 

' It is beautifully done!' exclaimed old Wheels. 
' Bravo, Felix !' 

'That's what I said to myself, "Bravo, Felix!" 
Why should not this lead to other things ? And 
I am so elated that I came to ask you if you 

VOL. II. K 
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wonld eome with me into the country for a few 
hours, somewhere close enough to this city of 
wonders to enable us to get back in the eyening. 
It is a lovely day, and perhaps Lily will accom- 
pany you/ 

^Lily is not at home/ said the old man 
thoughtftilly, noticing the colour in Felix's hee ; 
^she has gone out with Alfred on just such a 
trip as you so kindly propose. She wanted me 
to come, but I haye business at home and could 
not, so I cannot accompany you. If you are not 
fixed upon any place, why not go yourself to 
Hampton Court, where they haye gone? You 
may meet them ; I am sure Lily will be pleased 
to see you/ 

* I should like it above all things in the world,' 
said Felix eagerly ; ' have they gone by them- 
selves ?' 

' Yes/ 

Felix looked earnestly at the old man. 

'Thank you, sir, a thousand times. I will 
go/ 

^'*Qld Wheels smiled to himself as he turned 
'into the house, and sat down contentedly to bis 
work — a eart which he was making for Pollypod. 
/I feel easier now/ he said, as be worked. 
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But although Felix went down at once to 
Hampton Court, and strolled into the palace and 
the picture - gallery and over the gardens, and 
stood above the maze to see who were in it, he 
saw no signs of Lily or Alfred. This occupied 
him a couple of hours, and then he resolved to 
go into Bushey Park. 'I ought to have gone 
there at first,' he thought. He strolled into the 
beautiful grounds, and down the grand avenue 
with its lines of noble chestnut-trees. In the 
distance he saw a lady on a seat, and a gentleman 
standing by her. .His sight, quickened by love, 
recognised Lily's form; but the man was not 
Alfred. He approached slowly, until he was 
near enough to distinguish more clearly, and a 
keen pang shot through him as he saw Lily sit- 
ting on the garden-seat, and Mr. David Sheldrake 
bending over her. Alfred was not in sight. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

SELFISH TEABNINOS AND UNSELFISH LOTE. 

What but pure accident could have brought 
David Sheldrake and Lily together on this day ? 
There was nothing singular in the meeting, and 
setting aside the presumption (as hitherto borne 
out by his actions) that Mr. Sheldrake was Al- 
fred's friend; Hampton Court is open to all the 
world and his wife, and the chestnut -trees in 
Bushey Park have a wide renown. They are 
beautiful through all the year, in and out of 
blossom ; their leaves have shaded many thou- 
sands of lovers, and will shade many thousands 
more ; and the story that is as old as the hills 
has been whispered and acted over and over again 
to the noble branches that break the sunlight and 
the moonlight fantastically. And what was there 
to prevent Mr. Sheldrake having an eye for the 
beautiful ? 

It was to all appearance the most natural oc- 
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currence in the world, and Lily certainly had no 
suspicion that the meeting was pre-arranged. If 
it had been, where was the harm ? Alfred saw 
none, and if he had Well, if he had, it is diffi- 
cult to determine how he would have acted. Men 
are to be found who are at once so selfish and so 
weak that they bring a moral blindness upon 
themselves. In the pursuit of their own selfish 
ends they are incapable of seeing in their actions 
a possible evil result to those whom they love. 
Their minds are mirrors reflecting from, within, 
in which they see nothing but themselves and 
their own troubles and desires. 

The holiday commenced most happily, and 
Lily's heart's hopes were as bright as the clouds 
above her. The day was an event in her life of 
even routine. She was as blithe as a bird. As 
she walked, she felt as if she would like to dance, 
and as she could not do that, she hummed her 
favourite songs, and pressed Alfred's arm to her 
side, and showed her grateful spirit in a hundred 
little affectionate ways. Every little incident 
afforded her pleasure, and strangers looked ad- 
miringly at her bright face. When she and 
Alfred arrived at Hampton Court, she was in the 
gayest of spirits. She chatted merrily on all 
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martB ci sutjettB, and dnuik-in the goodness snd 
the beauty ci mtore vith a spiiit of exioeediiig 
ttiaakfolne^ She wms gid and vaman in one. 
It noold hare done any posMi good to see her 
raaming aiM»it the gnNmda and gardoiis, admir- 
ing this and that as a child might hare doi^. 
So AiMKfa> vms she in her wcHnanliness that 
ereiy now and then she would set Alfred's le- 
mailcB io £iTOiuite airs, and sing them again and 
again in a dosen diffnent wmrs. Alfred thon^t 
he had never seen her so compkiely hi^y as 
now, and he expressed his thought aflfectiooately. 
'Ism as happy as a Urd,' she said. 'Idon^t 
think I erer felt happer in my life ; and I hare 
yon to thank for it, dear, and .thai makes me 
hairier stOL* 

In this way did her afiiBctionate nature pay 
euHixtant interest for Alfred's small outlay of 
kindness. As she pressed his ann to her breast, 
and held it there, Alfred thrilled wiih amazement 
at her goodness; he looked into her sparkling 
eyes, minth. were dewy with joy. 
' Do yon know what, Lil ?' 
'What, dear?' 

' I am glad yon are my sister." 
Her heart laughed as he said the words. 
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' And glad that you love me, Lil,' he added, 
' What would life be without love, dear Alf ?' 
She did not know (although she might have 
guessed, as she was aware that he had a heart- 
secret) what a tender chord her words touched. 
What would life be without love ? Ah ! think of 
it, all, and believe that it is the richest dower 
woman can bring to man, the richest gift man can 
give to woman ! Love, faith, and charity : all the 
rest is dross. Out from the branches flew a bird, 
and after it another. Lily's eyes followed them. 
Up, up into the clouds, which seemed fit dwelling- 
place for the graceful things, until they were lost 
to sight. But Lily did not nuss them ; for in the 
clouds she saw her hopes reflected. She was in 
harmony with the peacefulness and beauty of 
everything around and about heir. Every blade 
that sprang from the earth, every leaf that thrilled 
to the whisper of the wind, every glint of light 
imprismed in the brown and green lattice-work 
of the trees, every bright bit of colour that dwelt 
in cloud and flower, contributed to her happiness. 
Such times as these are Forget-me-nots. 

So tbey strolled through the gardens, and into 
courtyards so still and quiet that they appeared 
scarcely to belong to the busy world. They went 
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into tBe [netore-gilleiy, becaoEe Al&ed Esid it was 
the proper tiling to do, bat s ^oom fell upon Lily 
when she was in the rooms. The; were sad snd 
sombre, ani there was something dispiriting in 
the manner in which the few persons who were at 
the paJaee walked aboct and looked at the pictoies. 
They walked with soft footfalls, and spoke with 
bated breath, and wore a solemn expression on 
their eonntenancee, which seemed to say, * We 
are walking among the dead.' One might not in- 
i^tly hare imagined, indeed, that at night, when 
no prolane footstep distnrbed the silence, the 
palace was a palace of ghosts and shades that rose 
from the floor, and started from frame and wain- 
scot, to pUy their parts in the shadowy world to 
which they belonged. The excitement and plea- 
sure of the day rendered Lily more than nsaally 
susceptible to ontward influences. Every nerve in 
her was qnlvering with susceptibility, and the con- 
trast between the ghostly rooms and the bright 
landscape witbont sensibly affected her. She hur- 
ried Alfred through the rooms nerronsly, bnt the 
eyes of a Puritan, that glared at her sternly from 
the wall, azreited her attention and frightened 
her. 

The face was Bonless ; even about the lipa and 
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eyes there was no trace of gentleness or sweetness. 
The cruelly hard lines in the face of this man 
spoke of severity, austerity, absolutism, and de- 
clared, ' Life is bitter ; it is a battle *of brute 
forces, and he who wins by strength of character, 
by dogmatism, by harshness, achieves a moral 
victory, and proves himself worthy. There is but 
one course — ^bend all the forces of your will, all 
the power of your strength, to crush those whose 
ways are not your ways, whose belief is not your 
belief. There is not room for all ; some have no 
business here. To be human is not to be humane.' 
Lily's heart grew faint as she gazed at this stem 
face, and it was only by a strong effort that she 
wrested her attention from it. She was glad when 
she was out in the sunshine and among the flowers 
again, and her light-heartedness soon returned. 
Alfred's mood was more subdued. Lily did not 
notice when they started from home that his gaiety 
was forced, and that he seemed to be playing a 
part ; but it was so. His cheerfulness was only 
assumed. Notwithstanding the outward evidences 
of prosperity he displayed, he was in trouble again. 
In immediate trouble, that is. For, like a very 
numerous class, so long as his circumstances were 
easy for to-day, he was easy in his mind. He 
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rarely looked beyond ; sufficient for the day was 
the good thereof. But to-morrow comes ineyit- 
ably, and it came to Alfired, and brought trouble 
to his door. 

Nearly all his racing speculations had gone 
against him. The race for the Goodwood Cup, 
the winner of which he was so confident of haying 
' spotted/ as the phrase is, had proTed disastrous 
to him. The acceptance for seyenty-five pounds 
which he had giyen to Con Stayeley would soon 
be due, and he had not the means to meet it. He 
had borrowed money of Mr. Sheldrake, and he had 
giyen that gentleman he did not know what docu- 
ments as security, security of the frailest, as his 
friend took care to tell him. 

^ It is a mere matter of form,' Mr. Sheldrake 
had said ; * for as you haye no property, and are 
worth nothing, these bills and I Us are worth 
almost as much as waste paper. But I trust to 
your honour, Alf ; I know you'll not let me in. 
But although I am partial to you, my boy, and 
like you, and all that, I should be bound to de- 
clare, if you pushed me to it, that it is for Lily's 
sake only I assist you. You don't mind my 
saying this, do you ? It is because I like her, 
and want her to think well of me — not without 
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deserving it, Alf; I think I deserve it — that 
I'm disposed to stick to you. You'll have a slice 
of luck one day, my boy. That tip of yours for 
the Cup was a bad one ; but better luck next 
time, that's my motto. How much did you lose ? 
0, that wasn't a great deal' (making light of 
what was a serious sum to Alfred) ; ' you'll soon 
pull that up. Of course* you'll be able to meet 
that little bill of Staveley's ? If I didn't think it 
was all right, I wouldn't tell you what he said 
yesterday. He swore that if the bill wasn't paid 
(what put it into his head that it wouldn't be, 
puzzles me) he wouldn't hold me accountable, but 
would come down upon you, and press the money 
out of you. He's as hard as nails upon some 
points, is Con Staveley, and he's sore because I've 
been let in by so many of my friends. He can't 
make out what makes me cotton to you so ; but 
then he hasn't seen Lily, has he, Alf ? or he might 
alter his tune.' 

Of course Alfred said he would be able to meet 
Con Staveley's bill, hoping that meanwhile the 
slice of luck (which, unfortunately for the hopeful 
ones, is nearly always figurative) would be cut off 
Fortune's pudding for him. But it wasn't ; and 
pay-day was drawing near ; and he had been bor- 
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rowing more money of Mr. Sheldrake, some of 
which he had lost in racing as usual, and some 
of which he had spent upon himself, and in other 
ways. So that altogether he was in a bad way, 
and supposing that Mr. Sheldrake failed him, he 
did not know where to turn for assistance to float 
him through his money scrapes. Of one thing he 
was certain — it depended upon Lily whether Mr. 
Sheldrake continued to be his friend. He ex- 
tracted comfort from this thought; for as the 
word of promise is often kept to the ear to break 
it to the hope, so he cajoled himself into believing 
that Lily entertained a warm feeling for Mr. Shel- 
drake ; he belieyed it because it was vitally neces- 
sary to him that it should be so. Still he would 
make sure. He had a favour to ask of Mr. Shel- 
drake this very day, and Lily would be able to as- 
sist him in obtaining it. Perhaps she would be 
able to put in a word for him with that gentleman. 
He absolutely saw nothing wrong in the thought. 
It was, however, with an uneasy feeling that he 
commenced the conversation, and he was rather 
ashamed of himself for going roundabout instead 
of coming straight to the point. 

' I am so glad you are enjoying yourself, Lily.' 
He could find nothing bettor to say than this. 
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' I can't help it, Alfred ; it would be ungrate- 
ful not to on such a day. And I enjoy it all the 
more because you have brought me and be- 
cause you are with me. What beautiful places 
there are to come to, if one has the time and the 
money !' 

' Yes, and the money,' repeated Alfred, with a 
groan. ' Isn't it a shame, Lily, that a fellow can't 
get as much as he wants ?' 

*That depends, Alf,' answered Lily, with a 
touch of philosophy which sounded all the prettier 
from her lips, because she was the last person in 
the world who would be supposed to be given 
to philosophising, 'upon how much a fellow 
wants.' 

' Not much ; not a great deal. There are hun- 
dreds of people who have more than they know 
what to do with.' 

' I think,' said Lily, in a musing tone, ' one 
can do with a very little and be very happy.' 

' You say so because you're a girl ; if you were 
a man, you would think diflferent.' 

'Perhaps,' she said, with a readier mental 
acquiescence than the word expressed. 

' A man wants so many things,' continued Al- 
fred, with only one interpretation of * man' in his 
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mind, and that was himself, ' that a girl has no 
idea of. He has to move in the world, and do as 
others do, if he doesn't want to look mean and 
shabhy ; it's hard lines on a fellow when it comes 
to that. Now a girl's different ; so long as she's 
comfortable at home, she's all right. There is no 
occasion for her to knock about.' 

* Alfred,' said Lily, looking into his face sud- 
denly, * you speak as if you were in trouble.' 

*And if I were, and if you could help me, 
Lily, would you ?' 

' Would I !' She took his hand and kissed it, 
as she had done once before this morning. A wise 
man, or, rather, one who had learnt wisdom (for 
the two definitions are not synonymous), who was 
strolling in the gardens, saw the action, and 
thought, *How fond that girl is of that young 
fellow!' naturally setting them down as sweet- 
hearts ; and in his superior wisdom smiled some- 
what sneeringly at the hoUowness of love's young 
dream. * Would I ! What would I not do for 
those I love !' It was her heart that spoke. * Tell 
me your trouble, Alfred.' 

' Money,' he replied curtly ; ' that's my trou- 
ble.' 

' Can I help you, dear ? I earn some.' 
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* And give it all to grandfather/ he said bit- 
terly; for he thought what better use he could 
make of Lily's earnings than his grandfather, and 
how many fine chances of backing the right horses 
he was throwing away for want of means. 

' Yes/ she said, in a surprised tone at his bit- 
terness; ' surely that's right, Alf ?' 

' 0, 1 suppose it is,' he answered, in a rough 
ungracious manner; 'whatever grandfather is 
mixed up with, and whatever he does, must be 
right, of course.' 

' What is the matter with you and grandfather? * 
she asked in deep anxiety; the brightness was 
beginning to die out of the day. ' I can't tell you 
how grieved I have been to see the way you behave 
to each other. You do not love each other as you 
used to do. I was in hopes this morning that it 
was all right between you again.' 

' How can I tell you what it is that makes him 
treat me as he does, Lily, when I don't khow my- 
self? Directly you went out of the room this 
morning, he began to nag me, and I couldn't 
stand it. He's always at me. If he sees me with 
a new suit of clothes on, he preaches at me either 
with his eyes or his tongue.' 

Lily was exquisitely distressed. Alfred spoke 
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as if his grandfather were his enemy, and they 
were both necessary to her. She loved them both — 
not equally ; her love for Alfred was the stronger. 
It it were placed distinctly before her that she 
would be compelled to choose between them, she 
would have chosen Alfred. This contingency 
did not present itself to her now, but she was 
sufiBciently grieved at the consciousness of the 
breach between the two persons upon whom 
until lately she had bestowed all her love. Gould 
she heal it? could she do anything? she asked 
timidly. 

* Whose fault is it, Alfred — yours or grand- 
father's ?' 

'Is it mine?' he demanded impetuously, in 
return. ' Now, I ask you, Lily, do you think it is 
mine ?' 

' No, no,' she replied, with generous and lov- 
ing readiness ; ' I am sure it is not.' 

And thus committed herself, almost instinc- 
tively, out of her love for him. 

'Well, then,' he said, feeling like a coward, 
' there it is.' 

He paused, expecting Lily to speak, but she was 
silent. She was striving to collect her thoughts, 
so as to take a clear view of the breach, but she 
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could not do so. Indeed, she was not strong 
enough. 

' If I have a new suit of clothes/ continued 
Alfred, harping upon the theme, and inwardly 
chafing at her silence, * grandfather preaches me 
a sermon*. That's why I didn't show him the 
chain the other day. I don't want to say anything 
against him, but young men are not the same as 
they used to be. Now, I put it to you, Lily : if 
you had anybody that you liked — I mean that you 
cared for a bit — ^that — that — ^you were — ^very fond 
of ' 

^ Alfred !' cried Lily, looking at him with eager 
eyes. 

* You know what I mean, Lily. If you were a 
man and had anybody that you loved — there ! now 
it's out ! — wouldn't you like to look well in her 
eyes ?' 

* 0, yes, yes, Alfred ! And have you some one 
like that ? I thought so — I thought so !' 

^Yes, I have, Lily, and she is the dearest, 
prettiest, best girl in the world, Lily. And it's 
because she's poor * 

' That's nothing, Alfred.' 

' That's nothing,- of course, in her. But be- 
cause she's poor I try to make a little money so 
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as to be nice^ and make her a present now and 
then, perhaps ; and because of that, grandfather's 
always at me/preaching — ^preaching — preaching. 
Lily, you should see her ! She is as good as 
you are, and as pretty, upon my word, Lil.' 

* Prettier and better, I am sure, Alfred,' said 
Lily, taking his hand and caressing it. She would 
have liked to throw her arms round his neck, but 
they were sitting in the gaird^ns, and people's eyes 
were upon them ; so she was compelled to restrain 
the impulse, and to content herself with caressing 
his hand and saying, ' I am so glad ! I am so glad ! 
a^d that was your secret? You haye got some one 
that you love — my dear, my dearest ! 0, how 
happy you have made me ! And you love her very, 
very much ?' 

' With all my heart and soul, Lily.' He spoke 
the truth. 

' And she loves you ? But what a question ! 
As if she could help it !' 

She looked into his handsome face with genu- 
ine admiration. How bright the day was again ! 
Earth, sky, air, grew lovelier in the light of her 
happiness ; for in the love her brother bore to this 
girl she saw her own reflected. 

' She loves me as well ad I love her, Lily.' 
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' I am sure of it — I am sure of it ; she couldn't 
do otherwise. What is her name ?' 

* Lizzie/ answered Alfred, with gratified vanity. 

' Lizzie ! Lizzie ! I shall have a lister ; I love 
her already, my dear. . Of course,* she said slyly, 
' you have her portrait ?' 

' How do you know, you puss ?* he asked, with 
a laugh and a Hush. 

She echoed his laugh, and said, with an affec- 
tation of superior wisdom, , . 

'I could shut my eyes and find it — ^there!' 
and she touched his hreast-pocket lightly. 

' Here it is, Lil,' he said, bashfully and proudly, 
taking. Lizzi^r's portrait from his pocket. * What 
do you think of her ? But it doesn't do her justice.' 

The accumulative sins thiat photogiraphers are 
guilty 6f in ' not doing justice' tnust surely bring 
a heavy retribution upon them one of these days. 
Bat in this instance they found a zealous champion 
in Lily, who gazed at the portrait with admiring 
eyes, and kissed it again and again. 

'What a beautiful face! what lovely hair!' 
('All her own, Lil,' interpolated Alfred.) * I can 
tell that. And she has brown eyes, like mine. 
And your portrait is in this locket round her neck. 
When shall I see her realliy ?' 
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'Soon; I have told her about you. But 0, 
Lily, I am so unhappy with it all ! I am the most 
miserable wretch in the world, I do believe !' 

* Unhappy !' exclaimed Lily, bewildered by 
these alternations of feeling. * Miserable ! I don't 
understand you, Alfred.' 

Indeed, she could not understand it. She 
judged from her own feelings ; to love and to be 
loved was, to herimagination, the highest condition 
of happiness. Earth contained no brighter lot ; 
and if in the Heaven and future life we believe in 
and look forward to — all of us, I hope — some such 
bliss as the bliss of pure love is to be ours, there • 
can be no better reward for living a good life. 

* You asked me to tell you my troubles,' said 
Alfred, a little sulkily, ' and I told you : money. 
But you seem to have forgotten it already.' 

'I did, for a moment, my dear,' she replied 
remorsefully; *I forgot it in my delight at the 
news you have told me for and in the contempla- 
tion of your happiness/ 

*How can I be happy,' he grumbled, *with 
such a trouble upon me ? You do not know what 
it is, and how it weighs me down. How can I 
show my face to Lizzie when I am so pressed, and 
when I am in debt, and can't pay ?' 
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* And yet/ she said, out of her own goodness 
and unselfishness, ^ you have brought me here for 
a holiday to-day, and I have been thoughtless 
enough to come, and put you to expense, when I 
ought to have guessed you could not a£ford it !' 

The very construction she placed upon it dis- 
played him in a generous light which he so little 
deserved, that he felt inwardly ashamed of himself. 

'How could you guess? I have kept my 
troubles to myself. Why should I bother you 
with them ? And it would be hard, indeed, if I 
could not give you a little pleasure now and then. 
It isn't much I give you, Lil — -not as much as I 
should like to. Until I saw Lizzie, I had no one 
to love but you, and now, when everything might 
be so splendid with me, here am I stumped be- 
cause I am hard up. It's too bad, that's what it 
is — it's too bad altogether; and just at the time 
that I have got the tip for the Cesarewitch, and 
could make a thousand pounds as safe as nails.' 

All this was Greek to Lily. She did not 
know what the * tip' or the Cesarewitch was, but 
she was too anxiously interested in Alfred's main 
trouble to go into details. 

* Is it much money you want, Alfred ?' 

* No, not much, Lily.' 
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* Why not ask grandfather- 



But he interrupted her with sudden vehemence. 

* Lily !' he cried. * Grandfather must not know 
anything of this. Promise me.' 

* I promise,' she answered readily ; ' but why, 
Alfred?' 

He dared not tell her the truth; he dared 
not say that his grandfather suspected him, and 
suspected him with just cause; he himself did 
not know whether it was suspicion or actual 
knowledge that caused his grandfather to be 
doubtfal of him. Then how could he tell her to 
what purpose her earnings were devoted ? If she 
knew that, not only would she become acquainted 
with the shameful story of their father's crime, 
but she might get to learn the story of the little 
iron box. For he was guilty of the theft ; it was 
he who* had stolen the money, intending, of 
course, to replace it, and not knowing why it was 
hoarded up so carefully. 

As he sat silent now in the light of the beau- 
tiful day, with his trouble heavy upon him, and 
suffering from the remorse that is not born of 
repentance, all the circumstances of the theft 
spread themselves swiftly before him. The money 
had been stolen in just the way his grandfather 
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had surmised in the interview that took place 
between them on the night of his mother's death. 
He had seen his grandfather go often to the iron 
box, and he suspected that it contained money. 
One day, when his grandfather was not at home, 
he tried the cupboard in which the iron box was 
placed for safety, and found it locked. Seeing a 
key upon the mantelshelf, and believing it to be 
the key of the iron box, he ran out of the room 
with it, and took an impression of it, and from 
the impression had a false key made. Then, on 
the very night his grandfather had mentioned, 
he thatched the old man out of the house, and 
took the iron box from the unlocked cupboard. 
He opened the box, and was taking the money 
from it when he heard a sound from the bed be- 
hind him. Turning, he saw his mother with her 
eyes open, as he thought, watching him. For 
a few moments he could not stir, he was so dis- 
mayed; but a sigh from his mother which was 
half a groan completely aroused him, and going 
to the bed he found his mother asleep. Relieved, 
he completed the theft. This scene was always 
before his eyes when he was in trouble ; when his 
money affairs were easy, and he had sufiScient for 
the day, he rarely though^ of it. He had quite 
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made up his mind that, supposing his mother 
had heen awake, he would have told her all — how 
that he had usied money belonging to his em- 
ployers, not for the first time; that it was im- 
perative he should replace it; and that it was 
better to take for a time these savings, hoarded 
np by his grandfather for a then unknown pur- 
pose, rather than allow exposure to come. * Mo- 
ther would have given me right/ he often thought, 
but he did not have the opportunity of testing 
whether his thought was correct. All his life he 
was never to know whether his mother had gone 
down to the grave with the consciousness that 
her son, as well as her husband, was a thief. 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 

ALFBED NEGLECTS THE WARNING OF DON't TOUCH 

ME, AND BUES IT. 

But, in a lame sort of way, he found justification 
for the act. He would not take the brand upon 
himself; fate and bad luck were to blame, not he. 
He took the money with the firm intention of 
replacing it, and with the conviction (by what ^ 
sophistry gained, heaven only knows) that he 
would be able to do so; and he gave himself 
credit for his intention, as if it were an act per- 
formed. With part of the money he had backed 
horses to win a heavy stake, but his usual bad 
luck pursued him; in his vernacular, one horse 
was ^pulled,' another was ^scratched' an hour 
before the race, and others went wrong in all 
sorts of ways. But his heaviest stroke of bad 
luck, and one which almost maddened him at 
the time of its occurrence, was the disqualifying 
of a horse he had backed after it had actually 
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won the race. This took place on a suburban 
race-course, where probably the finest collection 
in the world of blacklegs, thieves, and swindlers 
may be seen by any one interested in the species. 
It may be accepted as a fact, that nearly every 
person who goes there, goes with the intention 
of ' getting the best' of his neighbour, if he can 
possibly manage it; and Alfred was not one of 
the exceptions that proved the rule. His moral 
consciousness was as spotted as the morality of 
those he elbowed. There were men who backed 
the favourites, who backed the jockeys' mounts, 
who backed the stable (whichever one it might 
be), who backed their fancy, who backed the 
owners, who backed the issue of famous sires, 
who backed the prophets' selections, and who 
laid out their money in aiccordance with a system. 
Many of them had private information of such- 
and-such horses, and knew for a certainty thab 
they must win — some from superior excellence of 
their own, some because their opponents were 
not going to try. Men of straw most of them ; 
miserable crawlers through the crooked ways of 
life, striving to reach the heaven of their hopes 
by means of any species of roguery; who will 
look their friends in the face, and lie deliberately ; 
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who take the name of God in vain a dozen times 
an hour ; whose hands and tongues are ready at 
any moment to filch and profane ; and in whose 
bad minds the noblest qualities of human nature 
are but themes for ribald jest. I who write 
these words am no purist ; I am no more moral 
than my neighbours, I daresay ; and I love plea- 
sure almost as well as I love work. Temp^tions 
beset us all, at times, and not one of us is strong 
enough always to resist. I, as well as you, have 
had occasion to be sorry, and would, if I could, 
live over again some of the time that is past, and 
would strive to avoid slipping. I have deceived 
myself often, and have given myself credit for 
things which have resulted from no merit that I 
possess. But I do not deceive myself when I say 
that I have a hearty contempt for roguery and 
meanness, and that I have a horror of blasphemy 
and the profaning of human and divine things. 
And, as at no open gatherings in the wide world 
can so much roguery and knavery be seen as at 
some of these small race-meetings (and in some 
large ones, too), I think it a pity that they are 
encouraged by high authorities, whose position 
among the people is almost that of a teacher. 
Being at this suburban race-meeting (having 
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obtained the holiday by shamming illness), Alfred 
at once set to work backing horses. He had in 
his pocket more than twenty pounds, the surplus 
of the money he had taken from the iron box, and 
he had fully made up his mind that a great stroke 
of good luck was to come to him on this day, and 
that he would go home with a purse filled with 
other persons' losings. His plan of operations 
upon this occasion was a very simple one. He 
pursued the ' doubling* system — a system which 
undoubtedly would result in gain, if it could be 
carried out without stopping. In the first race 
he selected a horse, and backed it for two pounds; 
the horse did not win. All the better for the next 
race, thought Alfred, as he walked about, and 
studied on his race-card the string of horses that 
were next to compete. In this race he made his 
selection, and backed his horse for four pounds. 
Again the horse came in among the rear division, 
and again Alfred lost. He began to look anxious, 
and nervously fingered the money in his pocket. 
Should he leave off, and be content with his 
losses? He fortified his faint heart with some 
brandy, and walked among the crowd to pick up 
information. No, he would go on ; the odds were 
surely in his favo.ur now. He had lost twice ; he 
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rmist win in the third venture. Up went the black 
board with the names of the horses for the third 
race. Among them was Never Despair. Acting 
npon an inspiration, Alfred backed Never Despair 
for eight pounds, and obtained the odds of five to 
one — that is, if Never Despair won, Alfred's gain 
would be forty pounds. The horse did win. It 
was an exciting race between the favourite and 
Never Despair ; and as the sporting writers said 
the next morning. Never Despair caught the fa- 
vourite in the last stride, and won by a short 
head. * By — !* muttered a man by Alfred's side, 
* Never Despair's won, and I'm done for!' And 
then, with muttered oaths hanging about his 
white lips, the loser looked around, ready to pick 
a pocket. 'Hurrah!' cried Alfred, taking off his 
hat and waving it. * Hurrah ! Never Despair's 
won !' But stopped suddenly, for fear that a mis- 
take might occur, or that there might be some- 
thing wrong with the horse, or that the jockey 
might be found a pound short in his weight. His 
first fear was dispelled by the appearance of the 
number of Never Despair on the black board. 
Then Alfred, trembling with excitement, waited 
for the magic words which would proclaim that 
the jockey had passed his ordeal in safety, and 
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that the race was really and truly won by the 
horse he had backed. The three or four minutes 
that intervened seemed to be three or four hours, 
and Alfred fretted and fumed, and dug his nails 
into his hands* At length came the magic cry 
from the saddling paddock,* ^ All right!' 'All 
right ! All right !' screamed Alfired, and the recog- 
nised scouts took up the cry, passing it from list 
to list. Off scampered Alfred to get his forty 
pounds, and came away radiant, with eight five- 
poimd notes and his own deposited stake of eight 
pounds clenched in his fist. ' How much have I 
won ?' he thought. On the first and second races 
he had lost six pounds. Six from forty, thirty- 
four. That was good; thirty-four pounds were 
not a bad day's work. ' I knew luck would turn,' 
said Alfred exultantly. ' I knew luck would turn ! 
Let me see. Thirty-four pounds a day — how 
much is that a year?' And; began to reckon up 
his thousands, and look a long way ahead. He 
had now in his pocket nearly sixty pounds. He 
gave a shilling to an old gipsy woman, who de- 
tained him a few moments by telling him that a 
beautiful young lady with brown eyes was think- 
ing of him at that moment. 'Of course she is,' 
exclaimed Alfred merrily, breaking away from the 
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fortune-teller with a laugh. *I could have told 
you that, mother!' He was in the highest of 
spirits. * What shall I buy for Lizzie ?' he thought. 
' I'll buy her a watch. And Lil, too, I mustn't 
forget her. I want some new]clothes myself. I'll 
buy that diamond ring young Shrewboy at the 
office wants to sell. He only asks twelve pounds 
for it, and it just fits my little finger. It sparkles 
like anything ! There's that money, too, I bor- 
rowed from the box : I must put it back.' If he 
had been wise, he would not have indulged in 
these extravagant anticipations; he would have 
been content with his winnings. But who ever 
knew a wise gfuneater? He went to the best 
drinking-bar on the race-course, and treated him- 
self to a bottle of champagne; and said to himself, 
as he drank it, that now his luck was in, and he 
would be a fool not to back it. He might go 
home that afternoon with two or three hundred 
pounds in his pocket, if he had a spark of courage 
in him. Nothing venture, nothing have. How 
had the leviathans of the ring made their money ? 
First by luck, then by pluck. Why shouldn't he 
be one of them ? Why should he not buy his 
own trap, have private boxes at the music-halls, 
wear diamond rings and diamond pina, and an 
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Ulster coat down to his heels ? Some of them 
had country houses and race-horses of their own, 
and ate and drank of the hest ; as for champagne, 
they might swim in it. The iron was hot ; now 
was the time to strike it. He would replace the 
money he had taken from the iron box, buy Lizzie 
a gold watch and chain, and buy Lil a handsome 
present too ; the old man also should haye some- 
thing. Flushed and elated, he walked into the 
ring. The names of the horses for the fourth 
race were being chalked on the black board. 
There were eleven runners — a large field, thought 
Alfred, but the odds will be all the greater. The 
black board being hoisted, he ticked off on his 
card the names of the horses that were to run. 
By a strange chance one was named Don't Touch 
Me. There was nothing very singular in this 
appellation; as a matter of fact you will find in 
the sporting papers of to-day a list of outlawed 
horses, among which you will see such names as 
Bird of Prey, Phryne, IU)11 Call, I Must Not Touch 
It, and others as significant. Now this horse, 
that Alfred was disposed to back directly he saw 
that it was among the runners, carried its own 
recommendation with it. Don't Touch Me was a 
sufficiently fair warning for any horse to carry. 
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never mind how lightly it was weighted ; but Al- 
fred fancied it as it took its preliminary caYiter. 
* It will walk in/ he heard some one say, ' and it 
belongs to So-and-so/ mentioning the name of 
one of the * knowing ones' of the turf. How these 
persons earn the distinctive title of the ' knowing 
ones' there is no necessity here to inquire ; it can 
scarcely be by the exercise of the cardinal virtues, 
which pagans declared to be justice, prudence, 
temperance, and fortitude, although the second 
named, prudence, bears a wide and various mean- 
ing, and they might lay claim to it in the interests 
of self. However it was, there stood Don't Touch 
Me on the black board, and there before his eyes 
cantered Don't Touch Me on the turf, with a 
celebrated jockey on its back. 'I'll back it for 
every shilling I've got in my pocket,' thought 
Alfred, ' and make a good haul.' But he would 
make sure that he was right. How ? By one of 
those foolish superstitions which gamblers believe 
in. He wrote the names of the eleven runners 
on eleven pieces of paper, folded them separately, 
and shook them together in his pocket. * Now,' 
he said, 'if I draw Don't Touch Me, that will 
settle it.* He put in his hand, and drew one of 
the folded pieces of paper. Opening it he read 
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Don't Touch Me, and that settled it. 'It's the 
favourite,' he said, almost aloud, in his excite- 
ment, as he consulted the lists, and saw that 
Don't Touch Me wa:s quoted at three to one; 
'it's the favourite, and it's sure to win!' Down 
went his money. Not all with one man. One 
man might not be able to pay him so large 
a sum when the race was over. So he invested 
twenty pounds with one, ten with another, five 
with another, until he had put all he had upon 
Don't Touch Me. He stood altogether to win 
about a hundred and seventy pounds. He se- 
lected 'safe men' to bet with. In some lists, 
kept by men who looked remarkably like cos- 
termongers with a polish on, the odds against 
Don't Touch Me were quoted at four, five, and 
even six to one; but Alfred knew that these 
worthies were welchers, and not all their seduc- 
tive offers, not all their flattering 'Now then, 
captain, what d'ye want to back ? Any odds on 
outsiders ! Give it a name, captain, What'U 
you put a fiver on ?' could tejppt him. He knew 
the ropes better than that; he knew that these 
capitalists, whose stock-in-trade consisted of a bit 
of chalk, a piece of deal wood, a stool, a printed 
placard, and a stump of a lead pencil, were 
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swindlers, who were allowed to rob with the 
policeman looking on. Truly, if Justice is blind, 
the law that is supposed to lead to it has a cast in 
its eye. Having made his great venture, Alfred 
went to look at the horse that carried it. It was 
a noble-looking animal, in splendid condition, fit 
to run for a man's life. Just behind it, making 
its way leisurely to the starting-post, was a horse 
named the Cunning One. Alfred laughed as he 
noted the diflference between the two horses. 
He was in the enclosure where the swells were, 
having, after his winnings on Never Despair, 
paid for that privilege : and as he laughed now, 
he heard, * I'll take a thousand to thirty.' * I'll 
give it to you,' was the answer of a bookmaker ; 
* a thousand to thirty against the Cunning One !' 
Turning, Alfred saw the man who had taken the 
bet, a tall, thin, languid swell, who drawled his 
words out as if speaking were a labour. A thick 
moustache covered his lips, or something might 
have been seen in the expression on them that 
would have given the lie to his apparently un- 
concerned and drawling manner. * There's thirty 
pounds clean thrown away,' thought Alfred, with 
a look of contempt at the languid swell ; * a nice 
fly chap he is to back such a horse as the Cunning 
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.. One. It's only fit for a scavenger's cart.' Away 
went the horses to the starting-post ; there was a 
difficulty in getting a fair start, each jockey trying 
to 'jockey' the others. Full twenty minutes 
elapsed, the while a very Babel of sound, created 
by the hoarse strong voices of the betting men, 
kept the fever of excitement to boiling-point. Again 
and again the cry 'They're off!' was raised, and 
again and again came the mild addendum, ' No ; 
another false start.' During this time Alfred 
heard nothing, saw nothing but the horses; he 
had staked his all upon Don't Touch Me, and it 
was upon that horse of all of them that he fixed 
his attention. The jockey's colours were pink; 
those of the jockey of the Cunning One were saf- 
fron. Alfired noticed that both these horses were 
kept comparatively cool and quiet by their riders, 
while the false starts were being made. This was 
all in Alfred's favour, and he remarked it with 
satisfaction, and said, * It's all right, it's all right ! 
Don't Touch Me is sure of the race.' But his face 
was pale with suffering, notwithstanding. How 
he wished it was all over ! ' I won't put another 
shilling on,' he ^id. ' When the race is over, I'll 
go straight home.' At length the horses were 
coming together, and a straight line of variegated 
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colour was seen. * It will be a start this time/ 
said some one, and the next moment the flag 
dropped again, and, 'They're off! They're off!' 
burst from a thousand throats. The bell rang to 
prove that this time it was not a false alarm. Be- 
fore the horses had gone a hundred yards Alfred 
saw the pink jacket of Don't Touch Me and the saf- 
fron jacket of the Cunning One in the rear. * All 
the better,' he thought ; for it was a two-mile race, 
and it was good policy to save the wind of the 
horses that were intended to win until the final 
struggle. On they came, rushing like the wind 
past the grand stand, and although no great dis- 
tance separated them, saffron and pink were the 
absolute last. The race was being run at a great 
pace. Alfred was ablaze with excitement. The 
horses were lost for a few moments behind a great 
clump of bush on the other side of the course, and 
when they reappeared the aspect of affairs was 
changed. The horse that had made the running 
had dropped behind, and one or two others also 
were at the tails of Don't Touch Me and the Cun- 
ning One. A mile and a quarter of the race was 
run, and these two horses were held in with wrists 
of steel, while the riders sat as if they grew oat 
of their saddles. Another horse dropped behind. 
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not because Don't Touch Me and the Cunning 
One were making an effort to get to the front, but 
because it was pumped out, and had had enough. 
Now they are coming into the straight run home. 
* A monkey to a pony on pink and saflfron !' shouts 
a bookmaker ; * a monkey to a pony, first past the 
post !' He is right in his judgment. The final 
struggle is not yet come, but slight efforts on the 
part of the jockeys enable Don't Touch Me and 
the Cunning One to thread through their horses 
and come to the front. Alfred clenches his teeth, 
and his fingers work into his palms, and his lips 
twitch conyulsively. Nearer and nearer they come, 
increasing in every stride the distance between 
themselves and their competitors. Within five 
hundred yards from the winning post, they are 
neck and neck. * Pink wins ! Saffron wins ! Saf- 
fron's beat ! Pink's done !' These words are yelled 
out frantically, and Alfred suffers a martyrdom. 
Suddenly the jockey of Don't Touch Me touches 
his horse slightly with his spur, and the noble 
creature bounds to the front, gaining a full half- 
length on the Cunning One. But the Cunning 
One's jockey raises his whip, and recovers his lost 
ground. Then ensues a grand struggle, every 
foot of ground being contested. They might 
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be struggling for dear life, or for something 
dearer. Alfred follows them with his wild eyes. 
They pass like a flash of lightning, so close toge- 
ther that he does not know whether he has won or 
lost. His agony is increased by the conflicting 
cries, * The Cunning One wins ! Don't Touch Me 
wins !' Which is right ? A calm voice says, ' Til 
bet fifty to one that pink came in first;' and the 
speaker receives a swift grateful look f i-om Alfred. 
What an age it seems before the black board is 
hoisted that proclaims the winner ! Here it is at 
last. Hurrah ! hurrah ! The numbers proclaim 
Don't Touch Me first ; the Cunning One second. 
Alfred gives a great sigh of relief ; his heart was 
almost bursting ; he wipes his forehead, and looks 
round with a triumphant air. The horse he backed 
has won the race, and he wins a hundred and 
seventy pounds. He sees the man from whom 
he has to receive the largest stake, and he walks 
towards him in an apparently unconcerned man- 
ner. The man is studying his book with a serious 
air ; he has a bulbous face, and every knob on it 
is aflame, so that it looks like a mountain dotted 
with signal fires. Many of the people are eagerly 
canvassing the race; some are radiant, some are 
despairing. Here is one man tearing betting- 
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tickets with his teeth, and flinging the pieces 
away savagely. Here is another, shouting exult- 
antly to an acquaintance, * Nipped him this time, 
Jo ! I put a tenner on !' Here is another, scowl- 
ing at every face that meets his gaze. Here is 
one who staggers like a drunken man, but who 
nevertheless has not ' tasted liquor this day. Al- 
fred has no eye for any of these ; despair, joy, ex- 
ultation, remorse, surge around him, and he does 
not heed them. He thinks of himself onlv, and 
burns with impatience to hear the magic cry * All 
right !* so that he may claim his winnings. Five 
minutes pass, and no signal comes from the sad- 
dling paddock that it is all right. What can be 
the meaning of the delay ? Another minute, and 

another and another pass and then comes a 

cry from the paddock, * Don't pay ! An objection !' 
The scouts take up the cry, and it is all over the 
field in an instant. 'Don't pay!' 'Don't pay!' 
rings from one end to another ; the bookmakers 
shut their books, and look impenetrable ; the ex- 
cited backers of Don't Touch Me present their 
tickets for payment to the keepers of the list out- 
side the ring, and all the satisfaction they get is 
* Don't you hear ? There's an objection.' The 
curses, the oaths, are dreadful to hear. Alfred is 
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dazed for a moment. It is not possible that the 
cup can be dashed from his Kps ! He also stag- 
gers like a drunken man, and a sickening feeling 
comes upon him. ' What's the objection ?' he asks 
of a bookmaker, in a tone that sounds strange in 
his own ears. His lips are white, his limbs are 
trembling, his heart sinks within him. 'Don't 
Touch Me won the such-and-such Cup a month 
ago,' is the answer ; * incurred a penalty of five 
pounds, and did not carry it. The stewards are 
settling the dispute now. We shall know in a 
few minutes, but Don't Touch Me is sure to be 
disqualified, and the Cunning One will get the 
race.' The feeling that is upon Alfred is like the 
fear that comes to some men whose lives have 
been ill spent, and who have not many minutes to 
live. He walks about, and hears vaguely the in- 
dignant comments of the backers of Don't Touch 
Me, and the hopeful anticipations of the backers 
of the Cunning One. What is one man's meat is 
another man's poison. A partisan of Don't Touch 
Me is especially noisy. * Strike me blind,' he 
cries, * if it isn't a plant ! The owner didn't back 
the horse for a shilling. He stands in with the 
owner of the Cunning One ; and if the Cunning 
One gets the race, as he's sure to, they'll divide 
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four thousand between them.' How the objection 
is settled is not known until after the next race is 
run, and then a notice is stuck up that Don't 
Touch Me is disqualified, and that the race is 
awarded to the Cunning One. Thus Don't Touch 
Me justifies the warning that lies in his name, 
and thus Alfred's castle once more crumbles into 
dust, and he is robbed of his money. * What a 
fool I was,' he groans, * not to have been content 
with my winnings on Never Despair ! What an 
idiot to back a horse with such a name !' He sees 
the warning now, and, almost blind with despair, 
stumbles against people, and is pushed aside 
roughly. But he himself is not to blame, not he. 
Fate is against him ; ill-luck follows him. Who 
could have foreseen such a calamity as this ? If 
it had not been for this piece of deliberate villany 
— for so he settled in his mind that it was — he 
would have been able to make reparation for his 
fault, and to be kind to those he loved. * I did it 
all for them,' he groans. The pieces of paper with 
the names of the horses written upon them are 
still in his pocket. He puts in his hand, and 
draws — the Cunning One ! * If I hadn't been so 
hasty !' he thinks. * I oughtn't to have settled it 
the first draw. If I had only tried a second time ! 
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I could have got a thousand pounds to thirty, as 
that swell did. I should have had two thousand 
pounds in my pocket this minute ! And I could 
have done so much good with the money — for Lil, 
and Lizzie, and all of us ! Fool that I was ! Fool 
that I was !' And so staggers away, and in these 
miserable repinings passes the day and the night 
that follow. 
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STBFBISES. 




Alfeed remained silent for so long a time, that 
Ulj had to repeat her question ; and again, in a 
timid tone, she asked him why their grandfather 
mnst not he told of his troubles and joys. Alfred 
asked her, in reply, whether she did not hare eon- 
Menee in him, whether she mistmsted him, whe- 
ther she thought he had not good reason for what 
he said? To all these questions she answered, 
0, yes, yes ; she had fall confidence in him ; she 
trusted him thoroughly ; she knew that he must 
hare the best of reasons for his desire that their 
grandfather should not be made acquainted with 
his secrets. 

' There isn't another person in the world,' said 
Alfred, ' that I would confide in but you ; but I 
eonld not keep anything secret for long from the 
dearest sister thai man erer had, and whom I lore 

eD^ you know how I lore you, Lily.' 
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She answered sweetly, Yes, she knew ; had he 
not given proof of it this day ? She would be 
worthy of his confidence ; he need be sure of that. 
Alfred received these heartfelt protestations gra- 
ciously. 

* So that was settled,' he said, * and they were 
to each other what they ought to be.' 

' And what we always were,' she added anx- 
iously, * and always will be.' 

* That's so, Lil,' he said, more easy in his 
manner ; * I feel better for having spoken to you, 
and now I shall smoke a cigar. What do you 
think Lizzie did the other night, Lil ? I asked 
her in fun to light my cigar for me, and she actu- 
ally did, and took a puflF. She didn't like it, 
though ; but she'll do anything for me. There's 
one thing I've been thinking of, Lil. When you 
and Lizzie are friends — as you're sure to be directly 
you see each other — it will be nice for you ; for 
now I think of it, you never had a girl friend, did 
you?' 

* There's Mrs. Gribble,' answered Lily, * and 
Mrs. Podmore, and little Polly ' 

' yes, they're all very well in their way, but 
they're married women, and little Polly's only a 
child. What I mean is, a girl of your own age — 
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one that you can say all sorts of things to that 
you can't say to any one else.' 

* No, I have never had a girl friend ; it would 
be nice.' 

'Lizzie's jusfc the girl for you. How I 
should like to be hidden somewhere, and hear 
you talking about me ! Mind you always search 
under the table when you're talking secrets, 
Lil, for I shall look out for an opportunity 
to hear what you two girls have to say about 
me,' 

They made merry oveY this, and extracted 
from it all kinds of gay possibilities to suit their 
humour. 

'You said a little while ago, Alf, that you 
could make a thousand pounds as safe as — as safe 
as ' 

'As safe as nails, Lil. And so I could, and 
more perhaps, over the Cesarewitch.' 

* The Cesarewitch !' she repeated, curious to 
know the meaning of so strange a word. 

* It is a big race that will be run soon — a race 
worth thousands of pounds — and I know the 
horse that's going to win.' 

' That's very clever of you, Alfred.' 

Alfred nodded, taking full credit to himself. 



N. 
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* But how can you make a thousand pounds 
by that, Alf ? A thousand pounds ! I never 
heard of so much money.' 

'Little simpleton! 1*11 show you as much 
one day, and more thousands at the back of it. 
How can I make it ? Why, I'll tell you. Here I 
am with "the tip." The tip,' he continued, 
noticing her puzzled look, * is the secret that 
some of us get hold of as to which horse is going 
to win a race.' 

' 0,' was Lily's simple reply. 

' That's what the tip is,' said Alfred, with a 
confident air ; he was in his glory, airing himself 
on racing matters. 'And I've got it for the 
Cesare witch.' 

* Do they know, then, beforehand what horse 
is going to win a race ?' 

* Sometimes pretty nearly, you know. Some 
horses that run haven't a chance; some are not 
intended to win-' 

'Is that right, Alf?' 

' Of course it is. If a man has a horse and 
can't back it, perhaps he backs another ; then of 
course he doesn't want his own horse to win, for 
if it does, he loses his money.' 

Lily shook her head. 



X 
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^ I can't understand it ; it doesn't seem quite 
right to me ; but of course you know best.' 

* Of course I do, Lil. Women are not ex- 
pected to understand these things. As to its 
being not quite right, that's neither here nor 
there. What you've got to do is to find out the 
secret, get into the swim, and make money. And 

* 

that's what I've got the chance of doing. But I 
haven't explained it all. Here am I with the tip ; 
I know the horse that's going to win. Well, 
what do I do, naturally ? I bet on that horse. 
I put as much money on that horse as ever I can 
scrape together, and when the race is over, there 
I am with my pockets full. I can get fifty to one 
on my tip. Think of that, Lil. Fifty to one 
against the horse that's sure to win ! If I had 
twenty pounds to-day, I could get a thousand to 
twenty, and win it. Only think what I could do 
with a thousand. I've got my eye on two lovely 
gold watches and chains for Lizzie and you, and 
I know where there's a stunning diamond ring 
to be almost given away.' 

* But tell me, Alf ! Isn't that gambling ? and 
isn't gambling wrong? I've heard grandfather 
say it is.' 

'Grandfather!' exclaimed Alfred contemptu- 
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ously. * What does grandfather know of such 
things? When he was a young man, things 
were different. A young fellow didn't have the 
chance he's got now of making a fortune in a 
day, if he's wide awake. That's why I don't 
want grandfather to know anything of this, nor 
anything that I've been speaking of. And of 
course you'll not tell him, Lil, for you've pro- 
mised.' 

* You may depend upon me, dear Alf. It is 
for your good.' 

But she said these last words in a doubting 
tone. 

* That it is, and for yours, and for Lizzie's, 
and for grandfather's too. As to its being gam- 
bling and wrong — now, look here, Lil. You 
know what grandfather thinks of the newspapers. 
You know how he's always speaking in praise of 
them, and saying what capital things they are, 
and what a blessing it is that a poor man can get 
all the news of the world for a penny. You know 
that, Lil,' 

* Yes, dear.' 

* Why, it was only last week that grandfather 
said that the cheap newspapers were the poor 
man's best friend and best educator, because they 
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taught him things and showed him truthfully 
what was going on round about him, and that 
they were doing more in their quiet way for the 
improvement of the people than anything he ever 
remembered in his time.' 

' Yes, dear, I heard him say so.' 

' To be sure you did. Well, then, you look in 
the newspapers, and see what they say of racing. 
Why, they give columns upon columns about it ! 
They employ regular prophets and tipsters, and 
pay 'em handsomely — regular fly men, who think 
they know every move on the board; and they 
tell you what horses to back, and what horses are 
going to win. They are educators and improvers, 
I can tell you, Lil ! And they tell a fellow lots 
of things worth knowing — though I . don't follow 
them always; not I! I know as much as they 
do, sometimes, and a little more, perhaps. But I 
read them ; I read every word the prophets write. 
Why, I spend sixpence a day often in papers ; if 
it wasn't for what the prophets write in them, I 
don't suppose I'd spend a penny.' 

If Alfred had said that the columns devoted in 
the newspapers to the vaticinations of the prophets 
were his Bible, he would have been as near to the 
truth as he ever was in his life. The lessons they 
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taught were bearing bitter fruit. Npt for him 
alone ; for thousands of others. 

' There's the Cambridgeshire and the Cesare- 
witch/ continued Alfred, ' going to be run for 
soon. All the best horses in England are en- 
tered. There won't be less than three columns 
about each race in some of the newspapers, and 
people get to know which horses have the best 
chances, and which horses are sure to run straight. 
Though, to be sure, you never can depend upon 
that. You must keep your eyes open. But come 
now, Lily, ain't you satisfied that there's nothing 
wrong in a young fellow doing a little betting now 
and then ?' 

' I don't see how there can be any wrong in it 
after what you've told me, Alf.' 

' And after what grandfather said,' he added. 

*Yes, and after what grandfather said, my 
dear.' 

* So then,' he summed up, * that's where it is.' 
Which was Alfred's almost invariable way of 

disposing of a question. 

* And here I have a chance,' he presently re- 
sumed, * of getting out of all my money troubles, 
and of making everything straight for you and 
Lizzie, and all of us.' 
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' But,' insisted Lily, ' I am very happy, Alf.' 

* Well, I'm going to make you happier, Lil. 
But you can't be quite happy, Lil, when I am in 
trouble.' 

' 0, no, my dear,* she said quickly : ' I forgot. 
Forgive me for my selfishness. But you'll be out 
of it soon.* 

' It depends a good deal upon you, Lil.' 

' How upon me, dear ?' 

* Well, I don't quite know if it depends upon 
you, but it may, and of course I'm anxious ; for 
to tell you the truth, I owe some money which I 
must pay very soon, or it will be all up with me.' 

' 0, Alfred !' 

'It's true, Lil, every word I'm telling you. 
My contemptible screw at the- office melts away 
without my knowing how it goes. Besides, what's 
fifteen shillings a week ? Fifteen shillings ! 
When I have the opportunity of making thousands 
of pounds ! Grandfather says, " Think of the 
future;" but I say, ''Think of the present." 
Grandfather preaches to me about the career that 
such an office as Tickle and Flint's opens out to 
me, if I am steady and study hard. As if he 
knew anything about it ! A nice career indeed ! 
Why Tickle and Flint, the pair of 'em, are like 
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two musty old Brazil nuts. Old Flint looks for 
all the world as if he hasn't got a drop of blood in 
his body ; I don't believe, if you pricked him, that 
you'd get a drop out of him. Well, he came to 
that, I suppose, because he was steady and worked 
hard, and never saw a bit of life, and never en- 
joyed himself; never wasted a minute, I daresay; 
a precious steady young card he must have been 
when he was my age, poking his nose over his law 
books, which give me a splitting headache only to 
look at 'em. You should see what he's grown 
into, Lil, by being steady and studying hard. He 
can't see an inch before his nose ; his clothes are 
as musty as himself. Now, I put it to you, Lil,' 
he said, with an effort at merriment, * would you 
like to see me like that? Would you like to 
see me, as he is, bent double, old, snuflfy, musty, 
with a voice like a penny tin-whistle that's got 
a crack in it? Would you like to see me like 
an old Brazil nut ? You know the kind I mean ; 
they're very brown and very wrinkly; when you 
crack 'em, you find that they're filled with dust 
which almost chokes you.' 

'No, no,' replied Lily, amused with the de- 
scription and with the vivacity with which Alfred 
gave it ; * that I shouldn't, indeed, Alf.' 
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'Well, then/ said Alfred, pleased with his 
brilliant effort, and concluding as usual, ' that's 
where it is.' 

' You haven't told me all yet,' said Lily quietly, 
after a pause. 

' I've got nothing new to tell you, Lil dear,* 
he said, biting his nails nervously ; ' you know 
that, with the exception of you and Lizzie, I have 
only one friend in the world.' 

* Mr. Sheldrake, you mean.' 

' Who else ? I should have been floored long 
ago if it hadn't been for him. If he was to throw 
me over I should have to run from the country, 
or hide myself, or do something worse perhaps.' 

She caught his hand in deep alarm, and begged 
him not to speak in that dreadful manner. ' You 
make me so unhappy, Alfred,' she said, with diffi- 
culty checking her tears. 

' I don't want to, I'm sure,' he replied gloom- 
ily ; 'I want to make you happy. I Ve got no one 
else to sympathise with me but you. I can't tell 
Lizzie all these things. It would make me look 
small, and no man likes to look so in the eyes of 
the girl he's fond of. Supposing you were me, 
Lil, how would you feel ?' 

Terribly perplexed at these alternations of feel- 
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ing, Lily said whatever she could to comfort 
him. 

* Tell me what I can do, Alfred 7 she implored. 
* A good deal depends upon me, you say. If it 
does, dear, although I cannot see the meaning of 
your words, you may be sure that you will get 
comfortably through all your difficulties. We have 
been everything to each other all our lives. Do 
you think there is anything you would ask me to 
do for you that I would refuse ?' 

'No,* replied Alfred triumphantly, 'I am sure 
there is not. It is ungrateful of me to doubt you 
even for a moment. Everything will come right 
— you'll see ! Why, Lily — ^look yonder I Is not 
that Mr. Sheldrake coming along ? Yes, it is, by 
Jove ! Almost the best friend I have in the world. 
How strange, now, that he should appear just as 
we have been talking of him !* 

With perfect trustfulness, Lily said, ' Yes, it 
was strange ;' and if her eyes sought the ground, 
and a troubled feeling took possession of her 
breast, it was not because she doubted the brother 
whom she loved with all her heart. Doubt him ! 
No. She was too guileless, too unsuspicious, too 
simple in her nature, to doubt where she gave her 
love. But she could not banish the feeling of 
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uneasiness that stole upon her when Mr. Shel- 
drake came in view, and she could not help hop- 
ing he might turn away before he noticed them. 
But her hope was not to be fulfilled. Mr. Shel- 
drake, walking in the centre of a broad patch of 
sunlight, strolled leisurely towards them; appa- 
rently he was in an idle mood, for he stopped 
every few minutes, and gazed about him with a 
bright look and with the air of one who was grate- 
fully enjoying the beauty of the scene. It was 
singular that he never once looked before him, 
and he must therefore have been unconscious of 
the presence of Lily and Alfred. His grateful 
mood took a benevolent turn presently, for observ- 
ing an old woman hun^bly dressed walking in the 
shadow of the trees, he called to her, and gave 
her a small piece of silver. Truly, we are a na- 
tion of beggars. Strictly speaking this old woman 
was not a beggar, but she took the money and 
dropped a thankful curtsey. Then Mr. Sheldrake 
paused before a couple of birds which were hop- 
ping about on the ground, contemplating them as 
though he derived infinite pleasure in all such 
pretty things, and when they left the ground, he 
followed their flight with a pleasant smile. In 
this manner, giving full play to his benevolent 
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instincts, only because he was conscious that he 
was not being observed, Mr. Sheldrake approached 
Lily and Alfred. He was quite close to them be- 
fore he looked up and recognised them. 

' What — Alfred ! Miss Lily !' he exclaimed. 
' This is indeed a surprise ! and a pleasure,' he 
added, as he raised his hat and bowed to Lily, 
and shook hands with her and Alfred ; then asked 
of Alfred gaily, ' What brings you into the woods? 
You who ought to be reckoning up six-and-eight- 
pences ! This is not a fit place for lawyers, is it, 
Miss Lily ? They're not in keeping with birds, 
and trees, and blue clouds. They ought to be 
locked up in ofi&ces filled with cobwebs. But I 
never thought Alfred was cut out for a lawyer — 
did you ?' 

He addressed Lily, and she, having in her 
mind Alfred's description of his employer, Mr. 
Flint, replied, 'No, indeed!' and looked at her 
brother affectionately. Alfred, however, was not 
quite at his ease ; he appeared to be a little dis- 
turbed by Mr. Sheldrake's expressions of surprise 
at seeing them. 

' If anything could have given me an additional 
pleasure,' continued Mr. Sheldrake, with a care- 
less look at Alfred, ' the height of pleasure, I may 
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say, it is the surprise of coming upon you both so 
unexpectedly — in such a totally unexpected man- 
ner. I am an idle dog, Miss Lily, and I often 
take it in my head to run into the country for a 
day*s quiet ramble. There is so much to enjoy 
in the country ; it is so much better than the 
smoke and whirl of London. Don't you think so?' 

Lily could not help agreeing with him, and 
she said as much. 

*Here we are agreeing upon almost every- 
thing,' he said, with another of his pleasant 
smiles ; * agreeing that Alfred is not cut out for 
a lawyer; agreeing that the country is so much 
better than London. That we have something in 
unison is, believe me, an honour I appreciate.' 

His manner was perfectly respectful, and 
Lily's first feeling of discomfort at his appear- 
ance was wearing away. Everything was in his 
favour. He was Alfred's friend, and must be 
really attached to her brother, as was proved by 
his acts ; he had given money to a poor woman, 
and the manner in which he regarded the birds 
was unmistakable evidence that he possessed a 
kindly nature. Then the stories which Alfred 
had told her of Mr. Sheldrake's benevolence re- 
curred to her, and she was disposed to be angry 
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with herself for being uncharitably disposed to- 
wards him. Certainly she had done him an 
injustice; certainly she owed him reparation. 
And so she spoke to him in such tones as thrilled 
him to hear. She told him of Alfred's kindness, 
of how she had enjoyed herself; how much she 
loved the country, and how she would like to live 
in it always. 

^But then we can't have everything we wish 
for/ she said sweetly. 

'You ought to have/ said Mr. Sheldrake 
gallantly, ' your wishes are so simple. It is only 
a question of money.' 

'But what a teasing question that is!' she 
remarked, thinking of Alfred's troubles. 

Mr. Sheldrake replied warmly that it was a 
burning shame (Lily was accustomed to hear 

« 

such phrases from Alfred's lips, and therefore 
they did not sound strange to her coming from 
Mr. Sheldrake) ; if he had his way, he would take 
from those who had too much to give to those 
who had too little; things were unequal, that's 
what they were. Why should people be con- 
demned to wish, when their wishes were reason- 
able and good, as Lily's wishes were ? If there 
was one thing that would delight him more than 
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another, it would be to be allowed the privilege of 
helping her to what she most desired. But that, 
of course, could not be ; the conventionalities of 
society stepped in and said, 'You must not.' 
Was that not so? Lily said, 'Yes, it was so,' 
without at all understanding what he meant by 
his rodomontade. 

'0, by-the-way, Alfred,' said Mr. Sheldrake, 
after a few minutes' conversation of this descrip- 
tion, * I have a note for you.' 

Alfred started like a guilty thing, for in his 
excited state every little unexpected event brought 
alarm with it. He crushed the note in his hand 
without looking at it, without daring to look at it. 
What could it contain ? Was it from Con Stave- 
ley, reminding him of the acceptance so nearly 
due, and which he had not the means of paying ? 
Or was it from Mr. Sheldrake himself, reminding 
him of his obligation to that gentleman ? He 
was in such distress and trouble that he could 
not conceive it could contain any good news. 

'Why don't you read it?' asked Mr. Shel- 
drake, with a smile. ' We'll excuse you.' 

Alfred stepped behind a tree, so that he might 
liide his agitation. His heart beat wildly as he 
looked at the writing on the envelope — beat 
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wildly, not with distress, but with surprise and 
pleasure. Opening the note hastily, he read, 
*Dear Alfred, — I am waiting for you. Mr. Shel- 
drake will tell you where I am. — Your own Liz- 
zie.' And then, of course, came a postscript : 
'What a kind good friend Mr. Sheldrake is!* 
Alfred read the note twice, and with a beaming 
face came towards Mr. Sheldrake. 

' Well !' said that kind good friend. ' Alfred 
seems pleased at something, doesn't he, Miss 
Lily? Good news in the note, Alf?' 

His voice was full of hearty good-nature, and 
Lily was more remorseful than ever for the injus- 
tice she had done him in not thinking thoroughly 
well of him. 

' What does this mean ?' asked Alfred, draw- 
ing Mr. Sheldrake aside. 

* How do I know ?' was the reply. * I haven't 
read the note.' 

* But you know who it's from ?' 

* yes ; I saw her write it.' 
' Where is she ?' 

* Very near us, my boy — ^within a few hundred 
yards of this very spot.' 

* Here !' exclaimed Alfred. * How did she come 
here ?' 
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' I brought her/ replied Mr. Sheldrake with a 
pleasant chuckle. 

'Your 

* You sly dog ! Did you think I didn't know 
your secret ? I scented it long ago^ but I didn't 
let on. And as two's company and three's none, 
I thought you would like to have Lizzie to spend 
the afternoon with you. There'll be four of us 
now — two and two — just as it should be. You 
are a sly one, Alf. Well, never mind ; you've got 
one of the prettiest little girls I ever set eyes on. 
I made the arrangement with her yesterday, and 
made her promise not to tell you, and not to spoil 
the pleasant surprise. Then I thought what a 
capital opportunity it would be for you to make 
her and your sister acquainted with one another. 
What do you think of me now ? Am I a good 
friend ?' 

' A good friend !' exclaimed Alfred. ' The best 
of friengls !' and became almost outrageously effu- 
sive in his expressions of gratitude. 

' And look here,' said Mr. Sheldrake, ' about 
that little acceptance of Con Staveley's, if you want 
time ' 

' I do ! I do !' interrupted Alfred eagerly. ^ I'm 
rather hard pressed just now, but I shall be all 
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right presently. I've got the tip for the Cesare- 
witch^ and I shall make a pot of money. Can you 
manage it for me with Con Staveley? I didn't 
like to ask you^ but to tell you the truth, I didn't 
know which way to turn.* 

* Very well ; I'll manage it for you, for Lily's 
sake. Don't worry yourself about it.' 

And then he told Alfred that Lizzie, looking 
as fresh as a peach — * You mustn't be jealous of 
me, Alf,' he said— was waiting for him outside an 
inn opposite the entrance to Bushey Park. ' Bun 
off to her,' he said ; ' Lily and I will wait for you 
here. You needn't hurry ; I'll take care of Lily. 
We'll have a bit of dinner together, the four of us, 
and a row on the river, perhaps.' 

With radiant face Alfred hastened to Lily. 

' I sha'n't be gone long, Lil,' he said, kissing 
her. * Wait here with Mr. Sheldrake. I've got 
such a surprise for you. I don't believe any man 
ever had a more out-and-out friend than Mr. 
Sheldrake is to me. I want you to be very, 
very happy — as I am, my dear sis, my dear little 

Lur 

He kissed her again, and left her with spring- 
ing step. Lily was in a flutter of joy at his bright 
manner, and could not but feel grateful to Mr. 
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Sheldrake for bringing such happiness to her bro- 
ther. But, being left alone with him for the first 
time during their acquaintance, she did not feel 
quite at her ease, and it was while she was listen^ 
ing — with eyes cast modestly to the ground — to 
Mr. Sheldrake's soft tones, that Felix caught sight 
of her. She did not see him ; all her attention 
wias fixed upon Mr. Sheldrake's words. 

* Yes, my dear Miss Lily,' he was saying, * I 
am glad of the opportunity of doing Alfred a good 
turn ; if he had no other claim upon me, he is 
your brother. I should like to see the man who 
would want a stronger argument than that. I 
daresay you know that he is a little bit harassed 
in money matters; but we'll pull him through, 
and when he's all right, I hope he'll know whom 
he has to thank for it.' 

' You,' said Lily. 

'No, my dear Miss Lily,' replied Mr. Shel- 
drake, with the slightest shade of tenderness in 
his tone ; ' it is you he will have to thank. Or 
stay,' he added gaily, ' suppose we say that he 
has to thank the pair of us. Suppose we say that 
we are working together — you and I — for Alfred's 
good. Shall we say so ?' 

' If you please,' said Lily faintly, wishing, that 
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Alfred would return, and beginning to be annoyed 
with herself again for the uneasy feeling that was 
creeping over her. 

' That's a bargain !' exclaimed Mr. Sheldrake 
heartily. * We enter into a compact to work to- 
gether for Alfred's good. I'm sure he deserves it, 
for he's a good fellow, and such a partner as I've 
got can't ask anything that I would refuse. Let 
us shake hands on it.' 

Lily held out her hand, and Mr. Sheldrake 
pressed it tenderly. 

' And now, my dear Miss Lily, where do you 
think Alfred has gone to now ?' 

* I don't know.' 

* Guess.' 

' I can't guess. He seemed very excited, all 
of a sudden, and very happy.' 

'He ought to be. Do you know he has a 
sweetheart, the happy fellow? Has he told you 
about Lizzie ?' 

' Yes, he told me only this morning.' 

' He will be here directly with her. She is 
waiting outside the park gates for him. Are you 
not pleased ?' 

She gave him for answer a bright happy 
look. 

VOL. n. o 
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It was then that Felix turned away. He 
did not know^ of course, what had passed be- 
tween Lily and Mr. Sheldrake. But he had 
seen that, when they shook hands, Lily had held 
out hers first; and he saw, as he turned his 
head, the bright look which flashed into Lily's 
eyes as Mr. Sheldrake told her that Lizzie was 
near. 

Something else of interest to him was taking 
place almost simultaneously, at a short distance 
from where he stood. Outside the park gates a 
company of street acrobats had halted, and having 
beaten the drum and spread their little bit of 
carpet, were going through their performances 
before an admiring audience. Among their au- 
dience was Lizzie, who took great delight in 
street exhibitions. She was dressed in her best 
clothes, and looked, as Mr. Sheldrake had said, 
as fresh as a peach. Her whole attention was 
not given to the performers, for she looked about 
her every now and then, expectant of some 
one. But she did not see that she was being 
watched. From the opposite side of the crowd 
an elderly woman, with a pale troubled face, 
dressed in black, was observing Lizzie's every 
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movement, and foUowing the girl's every motion 
with anxious eyes. This woman was Martha Day, 
housekeeper to the Eeverend Emanuel Cream- 
well. 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

FELIX COMFORTS MARTHA DAY. 

In a very flutter of delight, Alfred hurried to the 
spot where Lizzie was waiting for him. He did 
not pause to reflect upon the strange manner 
in which she had been brought to the place ; it 
was sufficient for him that she was here, that 
the day was bright, and that Mr. Sheldrake had 
promised him to see that his acceptance to Con 
Staveley would be made all right. ' It is only for 
a little while,' he said to himself, as he came to the 
gates of Bushey Park ; ' when the Cesarewitch is 
run, I shall be all right. I daresay Sheldrake will 
put something on for me.' Attracted by the crowd 
assembled round the street acrobats, he paused, 
and saw Lizzie. He saw also a pale-looking woman 
on the opposite side observing her ; but this did 
not strike him as being worthy of notice. He 
looked round at the men and women who were 
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admiringly following the movements of the acro- 
bats, and noticed, with a feeling of as much pride 
as pleasure, that Lizzie was the most attractive 
and the prettiest of them all. Her back was turned 
towards him ; she was watching for him in another 
direction than that by which he approached her, 
and he stood quietly behind her, anticipating the 
surprise he was about to give her. 

'Lizzie !' he whispered in her ear. 

'0, Alfred!' 

The girl turned at the sound of his voice with 
such unrestrained joy in her face, that Martha 
Day bit her colourless lip until a blood-stain came 
upon it. Lizzie's heart beat violently, but she 
soon recovered herself. 

* Who ever expected to see you here, Lizzie ?* 

* Are you disappointed ?' asked Lizzie archly, 
* If you are, I'll go back again.' 

In earnest of her sincerity, she took his arm, 
and clung to it. Alfred laughed. 

' It looks as if you wanted to go back,' he said, 
with admiring glances at her. 

* 0, Alfred, isn't this a delightful surprise ?' 
He nodded, and heedless of the people about 

them, took her hand in his. But she, more im- 
mediately conscious of the proprieties than he, 
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gave his hand a little squeeze, and withdrew her 
own. She had on a new hat and a new dress, and 
she wanted him to admire them. 

* Do you like my new hat, Alf ?' 

* Upon my word, I didn't notice it, Lizzie.' 

* !' was her comment, in a tone of disappoint- 
ment. 

' I couldn't see anything but your face, Lizzie.' 

* Ah !' was her comment, in a tone of gratifica- 
tion, with love-sparkles in her eyes. 

' It's very pretty,' he said. 

* My face or my bonnet, Alf ?' 

*I should like to hug you, Lizzie,' w;as his 
crooked answer. 

* But you mustn't,' she said, with ripples in 
her voice. * So many people looking ! Give me 
twopence, Alf.' 

' What for ?' he asked, giving her the coppers. 

' For the conjurers — because I feel so happy.' 

A juvenile member of the company had just 
tied himself into a knot, and having untied him- 
self, Lizzie beckoned to him and gave him the 
money, the good example being immediately fol- 
lowed by others of the on-lookers. 

' You've brought them luck, Lizzie.' 

' I'm glad of it.' 
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But the hat question was not yet settled. She 
directed his attention to it. 

* I made it myself last night, Alf. I want to 
know if it becomes me.' 

' It's just the kind of hat that I should have 
bought for you/ he said. 

' I made this dress, too. Do you like it ? Feel 
what nice soft stuff it is.' 

He squeezed her arm. 

'I like what's in it best,' he said. 

* What's that ?' she asked coquettishly. 
' You.' 

' 0, I daresay,' with a saucy toss of her head. 
^ But it's the dress I want to know about.' 

' It's the very prettiest dress I ever saw.' 

*I thought you would like it;' and then she 
inquired anxiously, ' It isn't too short, is it ?' 

With a lover's jealousy, he said he thought it 
might be a trifle longer. 

* Goose !' she exclaimed, with an air of superior 
wisdom. * As if you knew anything about it ! If 
I had ugly feet, of course I should have made it a 
little longer. Perhaps I have got ugly feet.' 

* Little Vanity !' he said. * You've got the 
prettiest feet in the world.' 

Accepting this statement (with feminine logic) 
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as a decision in her favour respecting the length 
of the dress, she said, 

' I'm glad you're pleased with it ; I never make 
anjrthing for myself without considering whether 
you will like it. Just see if my panier is right, 
Alf.' 

He called her Little Vanity again, and said, 
with a critical eye, that her panier was just the 
thing. 

Martha Day noted this comedy with wistful 
gaze. To them it was the pleasantest of plays — 
to her it was the dreariest. 

* So that, take me altogether, Alf,' said Lizzie, 
' you think I'll do ?' 

' If you speak like that, Lizzie, I shall hug you. 
I won't be able not to.' (Most ungrammatical, but 
very expressive.) 

' If you're not quiet, Alf, I shall run away.' 

'And now tell me; I want to know all about it. 
When Mr. Sheldrake gave me your note I was 
regularly knocked over. I had to read it twice 
before I cotild make sure. How long have you 
known Mr. Sheldrake ? And how did you come 
to know him ? And how did he find out about 
you and me ?' 

Lovers are never tired of asking questions. In 
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this respect they resembled the character of the 
American people, which, if I were asked to define 
tersely, I should define thus : ? 

' It's like a delightful fairy story,' said Lizzie. 

' Nonsense, Lizzie. Do be sensible.' 

' It isn't nonsense, Alf. It really and truly is 
like a delightful fairy story, and if you don't think 
so, I'll not tell you anything about it.' 

' I'll say it's like anything if you'll only tell 
me all about it.' 

' Well, then, I must commence properly. Once 

upon a time ' Here she paused, in the most 

tantalising manner, and asked, ' Where do I 
live?' 

' Why, where you lived the last time I was at 
your place.' 

' How long ago is that ?' with an air of not 
having the most remote idea as to whether it was 
a day, or a week, or a year. 

* This day last week, you little tease.' 

* Was it ?' as though she really had no idea. 
' Perhaps you're right. Well, everything's altered 
since then. I don't live there any longer. But, 
Alfred, isn't your sister here ?' 

* Yes,' he answered, not knowing what to make 
of her humour. 
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* Oughtn't we to go to her ? I hope she'll like 
me.' 

' She loves you already, for my sake, Lizzie. 
She told me so, and is longing to see you. But 
we've no occasion to hurry. We'll walk slowly, 
and then you can tell me your fairy story.' 

* Well,' she said, with a smile at once bewitch- 
ing and tender, 'you're a dear patient boy, and 
now I'll be good and tell you all about it. Once 
upon a time ' 

They turned, and walked towards the entrance 
ofBusheyPark. So interested were they in Lizzie's 
fairy story, that they did not notice Felix, who 
brushed quite close by them. He saw them, how- 
ever, and saw at the same moment what was a 
greater astonishment to him — Martha Day, with 
a face like death, watching the lovers with misery 
in her eyes. 

' Martha !' he cried, alarmed at her appearance, 
and forgetting his own anxiety for the moment. 
* You are ill. How strange to meet jrou here, and 
at such a time !' 

She made no reply to his expression of sur- 
prise, and did not seem to think it strange that 
he should make his appearance at that moment. 
Taking, almost mechanically, the hand he held 
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out to her, she clasped it firmly, and made a move- 
ment in the direction of the park gates. But Fe- 
lix, not knowing what was her intention, held 
back. He had no desire to play the part of spy 
upon Lily's brother. 

' Why do you restrain me?' asked Martha in a 
low voice. 

' I don't wish to restrain you, Martha,' replied 
Felix; *but I cannot go in that direction for a 
minute or two. You appear to me not to quite 
know what you are about. What is it you want, 
and what is the matter with you ?' 

'You passed close by them?' pointing after 
Lizzie and Alfred. 

' Yes.' 

* And saw them ?' 
' Yes.' 

' What do they look like ?' 

* Like sweethearts, I should say, Martha.' 

An expression of pain escaped from Martha's 
lips. 

* Do you know them, Martha ?' 
' I know one.' 

' Which one ?' 

* The girl. I must not lose sight of her.' 
Again she made a movement in the direction 
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of the retreating forms of the lovers, and again 
Felix held her back. She had clasped his hand so 
firmly during the time that he could not release it 
without being rough. 

* If you follow them/ he said, 'you must go 
alone. What is this girl to you ?' 

* She is my life — my soul !' cried Martha pas- 
sionately, wringing her hands. 

Seeing that her passion was attracting the at- 
tention of the bystanders, Felix drew her away 
gently towards the park, in the direction which 
Lizzie and Alfred had taken. Felix had not had 
much experience of Martha; but what little he 
had seen of her in his father's house had so deci- 
dedly exhibited her in the character of a cold pas- 
sionless woman, whom scarcely anything could 
move to strong emotion, that this present experi- 
ence of her filled him with surprise. It was a 
new revelation to him. Martha had exhibited 
much affection for him, and he was disposed to 
assist her to the utmost extent of his power. 
There had always been something odd and strange 
in her behaviour to him ; but he had ascribed this 
to her eccentric manner. He had, however, never 
seen any signs in her of the stormy currents of 
feeling which* she now exhibited, and which were 
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brought into play by the girl whom he had just 
passed, and had seen for the first time. What 
connection could exist between that bright girl 
and the pale sad woman by his side, whose whole 
life appeared to have been one of self-restraint ? 
He asked himself the question, but he was unable 
to answer it. They walked slowly along, she being 
contented to allow him to take the lead, because 
she could see Lizzie's dress fluttering in the dis- 
tance. Felix took care to keep well out of sight, 
and when Lizzie and Alfred reached the spot where 
Mr. Sheldrake and Lily were sitting, paused also, 
and looked about for a seat for Martha. 

* I will sit here, Felix,' she said, seating her- 
self where she could see the movements of the 
party in the distance ; she had somewhat recovered 
herself, but was pale and trembling still. 

Felii waited for her to speak. He had lost 
sight of his own troubles and his own misgivings 
in the contemplation of Martha's grief and agita- 
tion ; but as he stood leaning against a tree, with 
his face towards the woman he loved with all his 
strength, they came back upon him. The subject 
they involved was so near to hiip, so dear, so in- 
woven in his heart, that it was impossible for it to 
be absent from his mind now for any but a brief 
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space of time. He had not yet been able to think 
it over and to place a construction upon what he 
had seen. But although clouds were gathering 
about him^ he had already committed himself to 
one determination — not to allow himself to be 
blinded by unworthy doubts. He had extracted a 
promise from Lily's grandfather, had pledged him- 
self, as it were, and the old man had put a trust 
in him. It was not in his nature to betray a trust, 
nor to give way to mean suspicions. Suspicions ! 
Of Lily, and her truth and innocence ! No, in- 
deed. * I have watched her from infancy,' the old 
man had said, *and I know her purity. I pray 
that she may be spared from life's hard trials ; but 
they may come to her, as they come to most of us. 
They may come to her undeservedly, and through 
no fault of hers ; and if they do, and if, like Imo- 
gen, she has to pass through the fire, she will, 
like Imogen, come out unscathed.' The full sense 
of these words came upon Felix now, and were of 
themselves sufl&cient to hold in arrest his judg- 
ment upon what he had witnessed. But this in- 
fluence was not needed, and it was a proof of the 
chivalry of his nature that, even as these words 
recurred to him, he should turn his face from the 
woman he loved. 
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There are a class of men who have no belief in 
generous feeling. It is an article of faith with 
these clever ones of the world to believe that there 
is something unworthily selfish or base at the bot- 
tom of every action ; but this is not the only false 
creed extant. The quixotism which they sneer at 
often contains a kernel of much nobility and sweet- 
ness. Felix was to a certain extent quixotic ; he 
was even^ according to a certain mistaken inter- 
pretation of the term, a sentimentalist. But he 
was no rhapsodist ; he indulged in dreams, but he 
did not allow his imagination to steal a march 
upon his reason and distort it. His mind was a 
logical one ; and the course he had taken with his 
father proved that he could be firm and faithful to 
an idea. In the few brief moments of silence that 
elapsed he was busy piecing together many things 
in connection with Lily, deduced chiefly from what 
had been said by her grandfather regarding her. 

* To her, as to others,' the old man had said, 

* life's troubles may come. To her may come one 
day the sweet and bitter experience of love. When 
it does, I pray to God that she may give her heart 
to one who will be worthy of her — to one who 
holds not lightly, as is unhappily too much the 
fashion now, the sacred duties of life.' In the very 
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interriew in which these words were spoken, the 
old man had said to Felix, * You would give me 
faith if I needed it. It would have been my great- 
est pride to have had such a son.' Swiftly upon 
this came the old man's advice to Felix to follow 
Lily and Alfred to Hampton Court. These things 
and the unexpressed meanings they conveyed — 
(here intruded the question asked by Felix, whe- 
ther the brother and sister had gone to Hampton 
Court by themselves, and the old man's answer, 
Yes) — were so opposed to what might not unrea- 
sonably have been inferred from the attitude of 
Lily and Mr. Sheldrake to each other, that Felix, 
with characteristic quixotism, refused to accept 
the interpretation that most other men would have 
put upon the discovery. His thoughts having 
arrived at this climax, he was prevented from 
going farther by Martha speaking to him. She 
had watched with earnest eyes the meeting be- 
tween Lizzie and Lily, and seemed to derive con- 
solation from the way the girls took to each 
other. She was calmer now, and directed Felix's 
attention to the two girls, with their arms round 
each other's waists, drawing a little apart from 
the men. 

'I see,' said Felix, also appearing to derive 
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satisfaction from the companionship of the girls ; 
' but I am in the dark as yet. If you can trust 
me ' 

' Trust you, Felix ! I would trust you with my 
life!' 

'You might, and with anything else as dear 
to you. Who is that young lady T 

* My niece.' With a steady look at Felix, and 
with the slightest bit of colour in her face. . 

' Your niece ! I had an idea that you had no 
relations. I never heard you speak of any.' 

'No, Felix.' (She was fast recovering her 
composure.) ' But that does not prevent my hav- 
ing a niece.' 

' I can tell by your manner that you love her 
very dearly, Martha.' 

' If she were my daughter, Felix, I could not 
love her more.' The composure of her face and 
manner was wonderful to witness, after her late 
exhibition of passion and anxiety. ' You know 
me, Felix.' 

' I think so.' 

' You know that I don't waste words.' 

' I know.' 

' I love the girl you see before you with as in- 
tense a love as if I had suckled her at my breast, 
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and as if all other ties upon me (if I ever had any), 
all other demands upon my love, had passed out 
of my life. Bather than see her come to harm' 

(she stretched out her hands, which now were 

slightly trembling, and strove hard to preserve 
her quiet calm demeanour; but she could not 
quite succeed, as the tremor in her voice testified.) 
* See here, Felix, whom I love next to her. Eather 
than see her come to harm, I would choose to have 
these fingers torn from my hands, joint by joint ; 
I would submit to any suflfering, to any indignity; 
I would live my unhappy life over a hundred 
times, and be a hundred timeB more unhappy 
than I have been. I don't know what could 
be dictated to me that I would not do for her 
sake.' 

The passion of her words and the forced calm 
of her voice presented a strange contrast. Felix 
listened in wonder. 

' Does she know you are here, Martha ?' 

'No.' 

' How did you come upon her, then ?' 

' I followed her from London. Chance alone 
befriended me. Yesterday I went to where she 
lived, and I was told she had moved.' 

* Where did she live ?' 
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It was no surprise to him to hear her mention 
the street and the very house in which he had his 
lodgings, for as he asked the question he remem- 
bered how, on the first night of his taking up his 
quarters there, he had seen Martha pass swiftly 
out of the street-door as he was about to open it. 
He had not been very curious about the other 
lodgers in the house, being wishful that they 
should not be curious about him ; but on two or 
three occasions he had seen a girl go up the stairs 
past his landing — a young graceful girl, who 
might have been Lizzie — who indeed, he settled 
in his own mind now, was Lizzie, although he 
had never seen her face. He said nothing of this 
to Martha, except that he knew the street. 

' By the bye, Martha,' he said, with assumed 
carelessness, * you never came to see me in Lon- 
don.' 

' How could I, Felix ? I did not know your 
address.' 

' Of course, of course. I interrupted you just 
now. You went to where Lizzie lived, and were 
told that she had moved ' 

' Lizzie had already told me so in a letter she 
wrote to me, and she said in it that in a day or 
two she would tell me more. But I could not 
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rest after I received the letter. Here it is, Felix ; 
read it.' 

She took a letter from the bosom of her dress, 
and gave it to him. In the distance, the two girls, 
having drawn still farther apart from Alfred and 
Mr. Sheldrake, were standing within the shadow 
of a great chestnut-tree, the branches of which 
bent over them protectingly ; their attitude be- 
spoke the exercise of much affectionate feeling. 
Lizzie was speaking with animation, and Lily 
was listening, with a smile on her face. Alfred 
and Mr. Sheldrake were also engaged in con- 
versation; their faces were towards the girls, and 
every now and then Alfred gave them a pleasant 
nod, and received smiles and bright glances in 
return. 

* She writes a good hand,' observed Felix, open- 
ing the letter. 

* She has had a good education.' 

' That speaks well for her mother.' 

' Her mother died when she was a baby ; she 

has no remembrance of her.' 

' Then she owes it all to you, Martha.' 

'All to me, Felix,' replied Martha quietly; 

' but read.' 
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FeKx read : 

* My dear Aunty, — ^It is nearly twelve o'clock 
at night, and I am very tired and sleepy. But be- 
fore I go to bed I want to talk to you, and as you 
are not here for me to tease you, I must write a 
letter. Now I daresay you wonder what about — I 
should, if I were you ! — although I know you are 
always glad to get a letter from me, whether there 
is anything in it or not. But I really have some- 
thing to say to you now ; something very, very 
particular, although it will puzzle you, for I can 
only tell you a bit of it. You shall know the rest 
when you come to London, which I hope will be 
soon, but not until I write you another letter to 
tell you where to come to. I am going to move, 
aunty dear, into a nice house, where I'm going to 
be very happy and comfortable ; and although I 
said at first that I must tell you about it before I 
did it, I have been persuaded to wait until it was 
done, so that I might give you a real pleasant sur- 
prise. Now, this is to tell you just so much, and 
no more, — and to tell you, too, that you mustn't be 
the least bit uneasy about me. We shall be nicely 
settled in a very few days, and then I shall write 
to you to come and see me. I fancy I see you 
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walking in and looking about in astonishment^ you 
dear aunty ! I wish we could always live to- 
gether, and that I could show you how much I 
love you, and how grateful I am for all your care 
of me. Perhaps that time will come, eh, dear 
aunty ? — ^Now I must wish you good-night, for I 
feel so sleepy. Good-night ; God bless you. — 
From your happy and aflfectionate Lizzie.' 

* It is a good letter, Martha,' said Felix, hand- 
ing it back to her. . 

Martha kissed the letter, and replaced it in the 
bosom of her dress, and kept her hand over it, as 
if she derived comfort even from that. 

* When I received it yesterday,' she resumed, 
* I cannot describe to you the misery it brought 
to me. Lizzie had made a change in her life once 
before without my knowing, and she promised me 
then, seeing the unhappiness it caused me, always 
to consult me in any matter of importance. She 
has not done so ; I have seen her to-day with two 
men who are utter strangers to me ; she has never 
mentioned their names to me ; and one is evi- 
dently more to her than an ordinary friend or 
acquaintance.' 

* Calm yourself, Martha,' said Felix, in sincere 
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compassion- for her distress of mind; ^you are 
wasting your strength.' 

* What can my poor Lizzie know of the heart- 
lessness and cruelty of the world ? What can she 
know of the falseness of fair words, . and of the 
baseness and want of heart that a smiling face 
can cover ? Felix, I have felt it ! I know what 
it is; I have suffered from it cruelly. She was 
going to move into a nice house, she says in her 
letter. What do these words mean ? I tortured 
myself with putting meanings to them. It was 
impossible for me to get to London yesterday, 
and I had to wait until this morning. 0, what a 
weary night I passed, Felix — what a weary, weary 
night ! I lay in the dark, and the tick of the old 
clock in the passage almost maddened me, it was 
so slow. I did not have a moment's sleep — you 
can see that in my face. I must have dressed 
myself at least half a dozen times. How I prayed 
for the morning to come ! Of all the nights of 
agony I have passed — and I have had many, Felix ; 
my life has been hard and cold and bitter — that 
was the worst, and the most unhappy.' 

She paused for a moment after this lament. 

^Bitter as my life has been, I have borne it 
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patiently, uncomplainingly, as long as I was sure 
that Lizzie was well and happy. There was mv 
comfort ; there is now my suffering. 0, Feli:c', 
what pain there is in love — what pain, what 
pain !' 

Felix recalled her to herself by a gentle touch 
of his hand. 

* I know, Felix, I know ; I cannot help it. I 
have such a weary pain here.' 

He saw that her strength was giving way. 

* You have eaten nothing, I suppose, Martha ?' 

* No ; I tried to, but I couldn't get a morsel 
down my throat. It seemed to me almost a sin 
to try.' 

* You must try again, and succeed, if you wish 
to be of use to Lizzie. If you will promise to stop 
here, and not move from this seat, I will run and 
get you something to strengthen you — ^you need 
it. Then you can tell me the conclusion of your 
story.' 

He had it in his mind to say, *You do not 
know how close we are to each other in this ; you 
do not know the kindred sympathy that binds us 
together,' or some words to that eflfect; but he 
refrained. 

*I will stop here, Felix,' said Martha faintly. 
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' I don't think I should have strength to walk, if I 
wished.' 

He ran towards the inn, and soon returned 
with food and brandy. She ate a little and drank, 
and gave him a grateful look. 

^ You are better already, Martha,' he said. 

* Yes, I am stronger now. Where was I ?' 

* You were waiting for the morning to come to 
go to London.' 

' It came at last, thank God, it came at last ! 
And then again I had to wait until the train left 
Stapleton. I arrived in London before ten o'clock, 
and went straight to the house where Lizzie 
lodged. I saw the landlady. She told me that 
Lizzie had left, and that another lodger of hers 
had also left at the same time. This other lodger 
was an old man, she said, and she did think it a 
little strange that they should both have given 
warning at the same time. Did she know where 
Lizzie had gone to? I asked. No, she did not 
know. I was turning away, when I thought of 
the old man. Did she know where he was gone 
to? No, she didn't know the number of the 
house, nor the street ; but a few days ago the old 
man had let drop a word or two, which led her to 
suppose that he was going to live near a certain 
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place about four miles from London. What took 
my steps iu that direction, I don't know, Felix ; I 
had nowhere else to go to, and I thought, if I 
could find this old man, he might be able to tell 
me where Lizzie was. I arrived in the locality ; 
I rode there in a cab. But it seemed to me that 
I might as well have been in a wilderness for all 
the clue I could obtain as to where the old man 
lived. As I was searching and inquiring, with 
such little success that I became sick and faint, I 
suddenly saw a figure a long way before me. I 
knew it immediately — I should have known it 
among a thousand. It was Lizzie. But she was 
not alone. A gentleman was with her, and I did 
not wish to make my girl angry by speaking to her 
in the presence of a stranger. I followed them. 
They seemed to be very happy, and talked and 
laughed with light hearts ; while I with my heavy 
load hung behind, so that they should not see me. 
They stopped at a railway-station, and the gentle- 
man left Lizzie standing on the platform, and came 
alone to the ticket-window to get tickets. My veil 
was down, and as I did not know him, it was not 
likely that he would know me, even if he saw my 
face ; so I mustered sufficient courage to approach 
close to him, and heard him ask for tickets for 
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Hampto^ Court. I took a ticket also for this 
place^ and came in the same train^ but not in the 
same carriage. I was alone in the carriage^ and 
I had plenty of time to think what it was best for 
me to do. I was a long time before I made up 
my mind ; and then I decided that it would be 
best for me not to discover myself to Lizzie un- 
less I was compelled. My girl was keeping some 
part of her life from me, I thought, and I should 
know better how to act if I found out what it was. 
I had never seen this gentleman before, had never 
heard of him from Lizzie. He looked like a 
gentleman, but still like that kind of gentleman 
that it would not be wise for a girl in Lizzie's 
position to know too well. I thought of the 
temptations which surrounded a, young girl like 
Lizzie — she is very, very pretty, dear girl ! — in a 
great city like London. Imagine my agony. After 
all, girls are girls ; they like pleasure and excite- 
ment; and Lizzie was living by herself. But I 
dared not think long upon this ; it weighed upon 
me too much, and was making me unfit for my 
task. We alighted at Hampton Court, and I 
followed my dear girl and the gentleman cau- 
tiously. They stopped at an inn — the inn before 
which the street-conjurors were playing. .The 
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gentleman said a few words to Lizzie, and left 
her. Just then the conjurors came and began to 
make preparations for performing. Lizzie came 
out to see them — she is very fond of street sights^ 
dear child ! — ^and I stood apart from her in the 
crowd watching her. I don't know how long a 
time passed before the young man came up to 
her ; but it was like a knife in my heart to see 
the joy in Lizzie's face when lie spoke to her. I 
never thought it possible I could have felt pain to 
see my girl look bright and happy. And you may 
wonder, Felix, why I suffered so; you may wonder 
why I should not rejoice in my girl's pleasures. 
But think for a moment — think of the misery it 
caused me to learn that Lizzie had been hiding 
things from me. If she kept this from my know- 
ledge, as she has done, may she not have kept 
other things? If you knew how wretched it 
makes me to hear myself speaking like this of 
her — ^if you knew, Felix, you would pity me. But 
I wouldn't say it to any one else but you ; and I 
know that I am mistaken, and that my girl is 
good and true. But I haven't finished my story. 
They talked together for a little while, and I saw 
her ask him for some money to give to the per- 
formers. It was like her, dear child ! she has the 
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tenderest heart! Soon afterwards they walked 
away, and I was about to follow them when you 
came up. That is all.' 

While she was speaking, Felix called to mind 
that on the day he first saw Lily in his father's 
house in Stapleton, Martha admitted her and her 
grandfather and brother to his father's study. 
'Did she remember Alfred's face?' he asked of 
himself mentally. 

* You saw the young man who came to Lizzie ?' 
he asked aloud. 

' Yes, FeKx.' 

* Can you see his face now ?' 

* No, I am shortsighted. If it were not for my 
love, I should not be able to distinguish Lizzie.' 

' Tell me,' said Felix, ' do you ever remember 
seeing his face before ?' 

* Never, Felix ; and yet ' she paused, and 

passed her hand over her eyes — ' now you men- 
tion it, there seemed to be something familiar in 
his face as I looked at him. But no, I must be 
mistaken ; I have no recollection of ever having 
seen him. Why do you ask ?' 

'I wondered if you had, that is all, Martha. 
And now' (dismissing the subject), 'what is it 
you intend to do ?' 
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'I don't know — I am bewildered. At one 
time I think of going away, and bearing my 
misery until she writes to me again, which she is 
sure to do soon ; then I can speak to her. At 
another timel think of going up to her, and show- 
ing myself. She would be glad to see me, I think ; 
she would not turn her back upon me.' 

* You say, you think ; I say, I am sure she 
would be glad to see you ' 

' Bless you, Felix,' cried Martha, in a grateful 
tone, ' for that assurance !' 

' I hadn't quite finished, Martha. I say I am 
sure she would be glad to see you — at first. But 
have you thought how you could account for your 
presence here, Martha ? Would not the gentle- 
man who brought her from London be likely to 
remember that he saw you at the ticket-office ? If 
he did see you, and you presented yourself to 
Lizzie in this manner, he would be certain to 
recognise you by your dress and bonnet, if by 
nothing else. He might tell Lizzie — might say 
that you had been watching and following them. 
Would not Lizzie be hurt at that ?' 

*Yes, yes,' exclaimed Martha, looking up to 
him for support. ^You are right in everything 
you say ; you can see things in a clearer light than 
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I can. I am confused and tired out. It would 
hurt Lizzie's feelings ; and rather than that ' 

* Bather than that, if I judge you rightly, you 
would suflfer much without murmuring.' 

' You judge me rightly, Felix. I would suflfer 
much to save her from the smallest pain.' 

He gave her a bright look in approval, and 
pressed her hand. 

* You are sure of one thing, Martha — sure that 
Lizzie will write to you soon ?' 

' 0, yes.' 

* Well, she has come out to enjoy the day — I 
don't suppose she has too many holidays. Look 
at her — you can see that she is happy. It would 
be a pity to spoil her enjoyment. You agree with 
me — I see it in your eyes. So presently, if it is 
necessary, you will go home and leave them to 
themselves.' 

'If you advise me to do so, I will,' she said 
humbly, and then with more animation, ' although 
it will make me very unhappy to be sent away. 
For one reason, Felix. You must not think that 
in what I am going to say I am prejudiced or 
prompted by my fears. I don't like that man's 
face.' 

' Which of the two do you refer to, Martha ?' 
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' The one who brought Lizzie from London.' 
' Neither do L' 

* You know him then — ^you have seen him ?' 
^ Let me think a little, Martha.' ]• 

He moved away from her, and walked slowly 
up and down in deep thought. Should he tell 
Martha his secret, or so much of it as he deemed 
necessary? Her instinctive aversion to David 
Sheldrake's face found sympathy with him. Felix 
was a shrewd observer, tod during his brief so- 
journ in London had formed a pretty fair estimate 
of the life of the great city. His judgment was 
not biassed by prejudices of any kind, and it did 
not detract from the correctness of his conclusions 
that he judged by a high standard. He knew the 
class of men of which Mr. Sheldrake was a mem- 
ber ; knew that they lived only for the pleasures 
of the day, and that such moral obligations as con- 
scientiousness and right-doing were not to be found 
in their vocabulary of ethics. These things did not 
enter into their lives — they were dead to them. 
That Mr. Sheldrake entertained an aflfection or a 
passion for Lily he did not doubt ; but he knew, 
from the very character of the man, that his feel- 
ing was not an honest one. That Lily entertained 
an aflfection for Mr. Sheldrake, he could not be- 
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lieve; no, not even the bright look she gave to 
Mr. Sheldrake, and of which he had been an in- 
voluntary witness — not even the confidential rela- 
tions which seemed to subsist between them — 
could make him believe that. 'Although love 
comes ^how 7 thought Felix. * Who can ana- 
lyse the subtle influences which compose it ? who 
can set down rules for it?' But the strongest 
argument he found to strengthen his belief that 
Lily did not love Mr. Sheldrake was that her grand- 
father knew nothing of it. And, on the other 
hand, from what had passed between himself and 
old Wheels, the hope had been born within him 
that the old man suspected and approved of his 
feelings for Lily. * He would not encourage me 
by the shadow of a word,' thought Felix, *if he 
thought that Lily loved another. She may not love 
me, although I have sometimes thought that I 
might win her love ; but I may have been misled 
by my hopes.' He would know some day, per- 
haps ; in the mean time a clear duty was before 
him, prompted no less by his love for her than by 
his sense of right, and by his promise to the old 
man. Again the old man's words recurred to 
him: 'I pray that she may give her heart to a 
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man who will be worthy of her — to one who holds 
not lightly, as is unhappily too much the fashion 
now, the sacred duties of life.* Following the 
remembrance of these words came from the old 
man the expression of vague fears that some 
hidden danger was approaching Lily ; and then, 
when Felix had suggested that the old man should 
confide in Alfred, came the words, ' Least of all 
in him, Felix — least of all in him !' This was a 
proof that there was a want of confidence between 
Alfred and his grandfather. Felix was convinced 
that the old man knew nothing of the present 
meeting of Lily and Mr. Sheldrake, and was con- 
vinced that Lily herself did not know of it before- 
hand ; for she had asked her grandfather to ac- 
company them, and he had refused. Why did he 
refuse ? Lily wished him to come, and that wish 
was sufficiently strong for compliance. Immedi- 
ately Felix arrived at this point of his reflections, 

he decided that Alfred'must be the cause of the old 

Ik 

man's absence, and also that Alfred knew that Mr. 
Sheldrake would be at Hampton Court, and had 
kept the knowledge from Lily. The meeting was 
planned, then, beforehand — planned by Alfred and 
Mr. Sheldrake. 

Thus logically following out his train of thought. 
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things became clearer to him ; but the chain was 
not complete. What was the link that connected 
Alfred and Mr. Sheldrake ? Felix knew nothing 
of Alfred's racing speculations ; neither did he 
suspect Alfred of deliberate treachery against his , 
sister. All that was ill in the matter he set down 
to the credit of Mr. Sheldrake. And this was the 
more strange because he would admit of no com- 
promise, and because, as a general rule, he was 
singularly lenient and tender in his estimate 
of acts and persons, finding and making excuses 
often which could only be conceived by one possess- 
ing a kindly nature. 

Lily was in danger ; of that he was satisfied. 
Her love for Alfred magnified the danger ; and 
the account the old man had given him of the 
state of her nervous system, as exemplified by the 
strange slumbers into which she had lately fallen, 
rendered the danger more imminent. When he 
arrived at these conclusions he drew a deep breath, 
and looked steadily at the persons of whom he had 
been thinking ; they were together now, and were 
making preparations for quitting the spot. Martha 
Day, whose eyes had never leffc them, rose, and 
drew his attention to them. 

' I see,' he said. * They are going away.* 
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She looked at him appealingly, asking with her 
eyes what it was best to do. 

' You said just now, Martha/ he said, answering 
her look, ' that you could trust me with your life.' 

^ I meant it,' she replied. 

* Trust me, then,' he exclaimed, in an incisive 
tone ; his words seemed to cut the air, they were 
so clear and sharp. ' Do exactly as I tell you. 
Your cause is mine. Lizzie is as dear to you as 
your life is ; I know that. Let me relieve your 
mind upon one point. I am acquainted with the 

young man who looks like Lizzie's sweetheart — it 

• 

is strange how things are linked together, is it 
not ? The young lady you see with them is his 
sister — as pure and good a girl as breathes in this 
villanous world. No, no ; why should I say villan- 
ous ? There are spots even upon the sun. But 
the girl whose arm is round Lizzie's waist, the 
girl whose cheek is so close to Lizzie's now, has a 
soul as clear as an undefiled mountain stream.' 

' Felix !' cried Martha in wonder ; for a tremu- 
lous tenderness had stolen into his voice as he 
spoke these last words. 

' You and I are something alike in one thing, 
Martha ; we don't waste words when there is a pur- 
pose before us. What we say has meaning in it. 
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What I say to you now, I know ; for I have come in 
contact with that pure Boul and simple nature, and 
it has done me good. It should do you good, too, 
to know that your girl is in such companionship.' 

* It does, Felix ; my mind is inexpressibly re- 
lieved.' 

' Stay here, Martha ; they are moving off. I 
intend to see where they are going to.' 

Martha resumed her seat, without a word of 
protest, having confidence in him ; and he, waiting 
until the party were ahead of him, followed them 
slowly. He was not gone more than ten minutes. 

* It is as I thought,' he said to Martha, when 
he returned ; ' they are at the inn now, and dinner 
is being prepared for them.' 

He sat down beside her, and she took his hand, 
and looked at him affectionately. 

* I have been thinking, Felix, of what you said 
just now concerning that young lady.' 

' And thinking of me, I suppose, in connection 
with her.' 

' Yes, FeKx.' 

' Well, Martha, you have the key to my secret. 
Let it be sacred between us, and do not let any 
reference to it pass your Ups unless with my con- 
sent.' 
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' I will not, Felix.' 

' Suspecting then, as you do, that I have almost 
as great a stake as yourself in the meeting that 
has just taken place, it should be an additional 
assurance to you that you may trust to me im- 
plicitly in this matter.' 

' I did not need such an assurance.' 

' I know. The young lady is all that I have 
said, Martha.' 

'I am glad that Lizzie has made such a 
friend.' 

' This is not the first time you have seen her, 
Martha.' 

* Not the first time ? I don't remember.' 

He smiled, and asked her to recall the time 
when he and she last met. 

' I do,' she answered. ' It was in the porch of 
your father's house, on the day you left.' 

' But I have seen you since then, Martha.' 

' Not there !' she exclaimed, in surprise. ' Not 
at Stapleton !' 

*No; in London. I will explain presently. 
You remember the incident that occurred on that 
last day ?' 

' Surely. Your father refused to say prayers 
over the body of a woman who was brought there 
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to be buried. Ah, I remember now. These were 
the two who came with the old man to your father's 
study.' 

FeUx nodded in assent. 

*And you drove them home afterwards in a 
wagonette. The news was all over the village, and 
your father knew of it the same evening.' 

* And was not pleased ?* 

* He said nothing.' 

' Well, well, let it pass. I am about to give 
you a surprise, Martha; the day seems full of 
surprises, indeed. I am going to tell you where 
I live.' 

He told her the street, and the number of the 
house. In amazement, she cried, 

' Why, that's where Lizzie lived ! I was at the 
house this morning !' 

* I never saw Lizzie's face ; all I knew was that 
a young girl and an old man lived at the top of the 
house. I keep myself very quiet, Martha, and have 
not been desirous of making acquaintances. So 
now you know a good many things that you didn't 
know before. You know where to come and see 
me in London, should you wish; for of course 
I cannot come to Stapleton. Things go on as 
usual there, I suppose ?' 
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' Yes ; there is no change.* 

He made no farther reference to his former 
home, and came back to his theme. 

' I shall stay here, Martha. You had best go 
home ; I will write to you to-morrow. When you 
hear from Lizzie, with her new address, come to 
me and let me know it.* 

* Have you decided, then, what to do, Felix ?' 

' I can't see my way clearly, but things will 
shape themselves for me. Have you seen the play 
of Richelieu V 

' I haven't been to a theatre since I was a girl,' 
she replied. 

' Well, in one part of that play the principal 
mover finds it necessary for his plans to put on a 
fox's skin. It may be that I shall take a leaf out 
of his book. Come, we must be moving.' 



CHAPTEE XXVin. 

LIZZIE IN HEB NEW HOME. 

There is no telling nowadays where London ends 
and the country commences. It is difficult to 
realise that quite recently in our history, within 
the last three hundred years indeed, the Strand 
was bush and garden, and that Westminster and 
Islington were made pleasant by green woods and 
fields. Then, houses were few and far between ; 
now, they are so thickly clustered that (animated, 
perhaps, by the spirit of their inhabitants) they 
seem to be poking their elbows into each other's 
ribs, and to be jealous of one another. So, for 
rest and quiet, we must away from these busy 
thoroughfares. 

The course of our story, however, does not 
carry us very far from London's centre; and 
although the house at which we stop is in a 
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pretty and quiet neighbourhood, and is old-fash- 
ioned and delightfully irregular in its outlines, 
the shriek of the iron horse is heard within its 
walls a dozen times an hour. It is a small house 
in one of the suburbs, with garden all around it, 
just such a house (or at least she says it is) as 
Lizzie saw among the flowers when Muzzy pro- 
posed that they should live together. Lizzie is 
bustling about the house now, singing as she 
runs up and down stairs, and old Muzzy — thence- 
forth to be dignified by the name of Musgrave — 
looks up from the table, upon which are a number 
of letters and circulars, and listens to her blithe 
voice. He has discovered already that Lizzie is a 
capital little housewife; that she can cook and 
market without the slightest fuss, and without 
taking any particular merit to herself for those 
accomplishments. Lizzie, indeed, is fond of work; 
she is busy all day long, and it is evident that her 
sewing-machine is not to be allowed to rust. 

It is the day after the excursion to Hampton 
Court. It was quite eleven o'clock of the previous 
night when Mr. Musgrave, sitting in the parlour 
waiting anxiously for Lizzie's return, heard voices 
at the garden gate in front of the house. He 
went to the street-door, and stood quietly with 
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the handle in his hand. ' Good-night, Vhe heard 
Lizzie cry; * and don't forget — on Thursday!* A 
low voice replied in words that Mr. Musgrave did 
not hear, and then there was pleasant laughter, 
and * Good-night r 'Good-night!' a dozen times 
repeated. After that Mr. Musgrave, opening the 
street-door, saw Lizzie standing hy the gate wav- 
ing her handkerchief. When they were in the 
house, Lizzie declared that' she was too tired to 
tell him the day's adventures ; that she had spent 
a very happy day, and that she was sleepy, and 
wanted to go to bed and think. 

' I will tell you all about it to-morrow, daddy,' 
she said, and kissed him and wished him good- 
night. 

Now, sitting in what may be termed the back 
parlour, he is waiting to hear Lizzie's account of 
her adventures the previous day. The window 
in this room- looks out on the garden at the rear 
of the house. At the end of the garden is a cosy 
little summer-house, with just sufficient room for 
four persons to sit embowered ' in mossy shade.' 

Lizzie, coming into the room, tells him what 
there is for dinner and that it will soon be ready, 
and asks him for the twentieth time if all this 
isn't delightful. 
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'But/ she addSy ^do you think it will last, 
daddy V 

' Why shouldn't it, Lizzie ?' he asks in return. 

^ I don't know/ she replies, with somewhat of 
a serious look in her face. * It seems strange when 
you come to think of it. I couldn't help wonder- 
ing about it last night in bed.' 

* Wondering in what way, Lizzie ?' 

* Just tell me if I am wrong in something you 
once said to me. You said you hadn't known Mr. 
Sheldrake very long.' 

' I might have told you so, Lizzie.' 
' But it is true, isn't it, daddy ?' 

* Yes, it is true.' 

* Then I remember you once said that nobody 
in the world does anything without a motive.' 

' Go on.' 

' So I put this and that together. Mr. Shel- 
drake hasn't known you very long. What motive 
can he have in being so kind to you ?* 

' He is my master, Lizzie.' 

'That's no motive. So I think to myself, I 
wonder if it will last ! You see, daddy, I am in- 
quisitive, as all girls are, and I want to find out. 
And I mean to— for reasons.' 

He laughs at this, and says that she is an in- 
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quisitive girl indeed. What makes her so curious 
about Mr. Sheldrake when she has never seen him ? 

' 0, then you don't know !' she exclaims. 

* Don't know what, Lizzie ? You talk in 
riddles.' 

' Don't know that Mr. Sheldrake met me at a 
little distance from here yesterday, and went down 
with me to Hampton Court ?' 

' Lizzie !' he exclaims in a tone of alarm, which 
sets Lizzie's sharp eyes at work studying his face, 
while the serious look on hers deepens in in- 
tensity. 

The thought which prompts his alarm is this : 
Is Mr. Sheldrake playing him false ? He remem- 
bers, when Mr. Sheldrake proposed that he should 
turn over a new leaf, asking his master if he meant 
any harm to Lizzie. To that question Mr. Shel- 
drake had returned a scornful reply. But Lizzie's 
statement revives his suspicion. Her honour is 
as dear to him as a daughter's would have been. 
But how to warn her ? Her high spirit will not 
permit of plain-speaking; and besides, the subject 
is a delicate one, and the mere mention of it by 
him might be construed into a suspicion of Lizzie. 
She sees his trouble and perplexity, and divines 
the cause of it. 
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* Don't be frightened, daddy/ she says ; ' Mr. 
Sheldrake did not make love to me. I am not his 
motive. A girl can soon tell, you know.' 

'Tell me all about your meeting with him, 
Lizzie — ^how it came about.* 

' He wrote me a note, telling me he wanted to 
give Some One — Alfred, you know — a pleasant 
surprise, and proposing that I should meet him 
and go down to Hampton Court with him. We 
were to keep the matter to ourselves, and I wasn't 
even to tell you. Well, I hesitated a little at 
first, thinking it' wasn't quite right ; but then I 
thought of the noble character you gave him, and 
I was curious to see him. And you mustn't think, 
daddy, that I can't take care of myself. So I told 
you what was the truth when I said I was going 
to Hampton Court to meet Some One, but I didn't 
tell you how it was to come about. You mustn't 
think ill, or have any suspicions, of Mr. Sheldrake 
because of what I say, for everything turned out 
exactly as he proposed. We went down to Hamp- 
ton Court, and he left me and went for Alfred; 
and altogether it was one of the very happiest 
days I have ever spent.' 

' I am glad of that, Lizzie. But this doesn't 
bring us any nearer to Mr. Sheldrake's motive.' 
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' Perhaps he does it all out of pure kindness/ 
says Lizzie, in a tone half glad and half grave. 
* But I haven't told you. Alfred's sister was 
there. Such a dear girl, daddy ! If she wasn't 
Alfred's sister, I should be jealous of her, because 
I am sure that everybody must prefer her to me. 
You will fall in love with her directly you see her. 
Lily and I are going to be great friends ; she is 
coming to spend the day here on Thursday. Mr. 
Sheldrake was very attentive to her.' This with 
a shrewd look at Mr. Musgrave's face. But it 
seems as if he has not heard the last words. 

* What name did you say ?' he asks. 

* Lily. Pretty names are they not, daddy, for 
brother and sister ? Lily and Alfred.' 

' What is she like ?' He does not ask the 
question immediately. He pauses for a little 
while before he speaks. 

^ She is about my height, but a little slighter, 
with such beautiful brown eyes ! I can't describe 
her face, there is such a dreamy look upon it 
sometimes. You must wait until Thursday and 
see for yourself. But I tell you what she is ; she 
is good.' 

' Does Mr. Sheldrake know she is coming ?' 

'Yes ; he proposed it, I think.' 
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Then he asks her to let him see Alfred's por- 
trait which she has in her locket, and he gazes at 
it long and earnestly. The subject drops, and is 
not renewed again that day. 

Ivy Cottage is the name of the house, and it 
has been taken, famished, at a low rent, in conse- 
quence of its having been tenantless for some time. 
It is understood in the neighbourhood that an old 
gentleman and his daughter have come to live 
there, and Lizzie's bright face has already at- 
tracted attention and admiration. That Mr. Shel- 
drake, through his friend Con Staveley, intends to 
make Ivy Cottage a profitable speculation is evi- 
dent. Operations have been abeady commenced 
in the sporting papers, and intending speculators 
are implored, before investing in the two great 
races which are soon to take place, the Cambridge- 
shire and the Cesarewitch, to send twelve stamps 
to a certain gentleman who, according to the ad- 
vertisement, might be reasonably supposed to live 
in a letter-box at a post-office not a mile distant 
from Ivy Cottage. Mr. Musgrave, going to that 
post-office twice a day, never comes away empty- 
handed. The letter-box is his Tom Tiddler's 
ground, where he picks up gold and silver as re- 
presented by postage stamps. And it is not the 
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only Tom Tiddler's ground which has been dis- 
covered by the persevering explorers. A mile from 
Ivy Cottage, in another direction, is another post- 
ofl&ce, whereto sportsmen are invited to send more 
postage stamps to the cousin of the most successful 
jockey of the day, and receive in return the ' straight 
tip' for the above-mentioned races, ' the greatest 
moral ever known.' The cousin of the most suc- 
cessful jockey of the day is, of course, in all the 
stable secrets, knows the intentions of the owners 
of all the most celebrated horses, and offers to for- 
feit one thousand pounds if the horse he sends 
fails to win ; and as his honour is unimpeachable 
(he says so himself), there can be no doubt that 
the money would be forthcoming in case of a 
failure. And all for a pcdtry eighteen stamps ! A 
third Tom Tiddler's ground lies in another direc- 
tion, and a fourth in another ; so that Con Stave- 
ley may be said to levy contributions north, south, 
east, and west : it is certain that the winds that 
blew from every quarter blew postage stamps into 
Ivy Cottage. 

But a more ambitious scheme than any of these 
is afoot — a scheme which deals in pounds instead 
of shillings, in post-office orders and cheques in- 
stead of penny postage stamps. This scheme comes 
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under the head of 'Discretionary Investments/ 
which, notwithstanding that they are as distinct 
frauds as can be found in the criminal record, are al- 
lowed to take root and to flourish without check or 
hindrance. The* large sums of money that are paid 

I 

for long advertisements in the front pages of cer- 
tain sporting newspapers by the rogues who under- 
take these ' discretionary investments/ testify to 
the profitable nature of their undertaking. It is 
amazing that such swindling systems should be 
allowed to flourish in the very eye of the law, 
which virtually protects the swindler, and laughs 
in the face of the dupe. 

Lizzie is in a great ^tate of excitement until 
Thursday morning arrives. 

' I don't exactly know what I feel like,' she says 
on that morning ; ' having a house to look after 
is so strange and new. This is just such a house 
as I should like to have if I was settled. You 
know what I mean,' she adds, with a sharp nod of 
her head at * daddy,' who has looked up at the word. 

' Married,' he says. 

' Yes ; I can't imagine anything better. Home 
is very beautiful.' 

*Is Some One — Alfred — in a good position, 
Lizzie?' 
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'I don't think so; he's in a lawyer's office. 
But he will be very rich one day.' 

' Eich relations ? Eich parents ?' 

^ He has no parents. He and Lily are orphans. 
Father and mother both dead. And I've never 
heard him speak of rich relations. No ; not rich 
that way. But he's sure to have plenty of money 
some day. He is very clever. Lily says so too ; 
she is very fond of him, and would do anything 
for him. She told me so. Come up-stairs, daddy; 
I want to show you something.' 

He goes up-stairs with her, and she takes him 
into her bedroom. Everything in it is clean and 
fresh ; there are flowers on the table, and, the win- 
dow being open, a grateful perfume steals in from 
the garden. 

' Now, look here,' she says, and she opens the 
door of a room which leads into hers. But that 
it is smaller, it iS the very counterpart of hers. 

* Now, you see what I have been so busy about, 
daddy. I shall call this Lily's room; although, 
when she comes to stop with us for a few days 
now and then, I shall give her my room, because 
it is larger.' 

* Is she coming to stop with us, Lizzie ?' 

'I hope so; some time or other. Mr. Shel- 
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drake said what a pleasant thiug it would be for 
me, and Alfred said so too. You don't mind, 
daddy ?' 

' Anything pleases me that is for your pleasure 
and happiness, my dear.' 

' Mind !' she exclaims, kissing him, ' you must 
like Lily very, very much ; and you must like Al- 
fred too.' 

* I will try to, my dear.* 

* She will be here in a couple of hours, and 
Alfred is coming in the afternoon.' 

' It is unfortunate that I am not able to stop 
at home to see her, Lizzie ; but I will try to get 
back in time.' 

* Why, daddy !' cries Lizzie, in a tone of dis- 
appointment, * you are not going away !' 

' I must, my dear. Bead this letter. I only 
received it this morning.' 

It is a letter from Con Staveley, desiring him to 
be at the office in London by a certain time, to talk 
over the new scheme of discretionary investments. 

* How provoking !' exclaims Lizzie. ' But it 
can't be helped, I suppose. You don't think it 
strange, do you ?' 

* I see nothing strange in it, my dear ; it is a 
matter of business.' 
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Lizzie gives him a queer look, and says again 
she supposes it can't be helped. 

'Be home as soon as you can, daddy/ she 
calls after him, as he goes out of the house. 

Whatever reflections Lizzie indulges in after 
his departure are lost for the time in the pleasure 
she feels in Lily's arrival. Lily is not alone ; 
PoUypod accompanies her. 

* Grandfather did not like me to come by my- 
self,' she says to Lizzie, ' so I thought I would 
bring little Polly with me. Polly and I are great 
friends.' 

PoUypod nods solemnly, and, after her usual 
fashion with new acquaintances, gazes in silence 
at Lizzie for a few seconds, and then, having 
made up her mind, raises her face to be kissed, 
and says, with the air of an oracle, 

'I like you!' 

This simple statement being received in good 
faith by Lizzie, they become friends instantly, 
and Pollypod being made free of the house, wan- 
ders about it and the garden in a state of great 
delight, coming to the girls every now and then, 
' wanting to know ' something or other. As for 
Lizzie and Lily they desire nothing better than 
to be left by themselves ; girls when they get to- 
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gether have so many important items of informa- 
tion to impart to each other, and so many confi- 
dences to exchange. The first thing to be done 
is, of course, to show Lily all over the house ; and 
then there is a long chat in the bedroom. 

* I am so sorry daddy is not at home,' says 
Lizzie, * but he was obliged to go to London on 
particular business.* 

The mention of daddy necessitates an explana- 
tion, for Lily has understood from Alfred that 
Lizzie is an orphan. 

So Lizzie tells the simple story of her life to 
her new friend, and Lily listens, and sympathises, 
and admires. When Lizzie comes to the part 
which introduces Mr. Sheldrake's name into the 
narrative, Lily listens more attentively, and yet 
with something of a forced and embarrassed air, 
which does not escape Lizzie's observation. 

'Must not Mr. Sheldrake be a kind-hearted 
gentleman 7 asks Lizzie, keeping close watch on 
Lily's face. ' He does it out of pure kindness, 
daddy says. You don't often hear of such 
things.' 

' I have heard much good of him,' replies Lily ; 
* he is a great friend of Alfred's. Alfred is never 
tired of speaking of him.' 
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' Wasn't it kind of him/ pursues Lizzie, ' to 
take me down to Hampton Court, to meet Alfred 
and you? He wouldn't let Alfred know before- 
hand, he said, because. he wanted to give him a 
pleasant surprise.' 

' Did Mr. Sheldrake know, then, that we were 
at Hampton Court ?' 

' Yes, dear ; he wouldn't have taken me down 
else.' 

* How did he find out ?' muses Lily, a little 
disquieted. 'Alfred may have mentioned it to 
him the day before, and yet he seemed surprised 
to see us there.' 

' Eiddle-me-riddle-me-ree,' interrupts Lizzie 
gaily, to dispel the cloud ; adding, with a wise air, 
*you don't know men so well as I do, my love.' 

She draws Lily into the garden, and touches a 
key-note to which she knows Lily's nature will 
respond, to the exclusion of distressful thought. 
She talks of Alfred and of her love for hini ; and 
they sit in the summer-house until PoUypod comes 
to them, and diverts them from their theme. 

' Lily,' says Pollypod, * don't you wish Felix 
was here ?' 

The colour mounts to Lily's face, and to hide 
it Lily bends to Pollypod, and caresses her. 
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* And who is FeKx, Polly ?' asks Lizzie. 

^ Felix is a gentleman ; mother says there never 
was anybody as good as him. He bought me my 
doll. I wish I had it with me. And we all love 
him so — don't we, Lily ? I love him, and mother 
loves him, and Lily loves him, and Snap loves 
him.' 

^0!' says Lizzie; and that is all she says. 
Bnt there is a great deal of meaning in the little 
word, if any value can be attached to the signifi- 
cant tone in which she utters it. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

FELIX FINDS HIS OYSTER DIFFICULT TO OPEN. 

The little word uttered by Lizzie in the concluding 
paragraph of the previous chapter is like the drop- 
ping of the curtain for a time upon the histories 
of the personages, good and bad, who are playing 
their parts in this drama of every-day life. For if 
it in any way resembles what it professes to be, 
the drama here presented should represent the 
doings of the time in which it is written ; in so 
far, of course, as they enter into the ordinary life 
of the ordinary characters who are introduced 
into it. 

The autumn and winter have passed, and the 
beautiful buds herald the yearly miracle of spring. 
Certain changes have taken place in the circum- 
stances and lives of the movers in our story, and 
of these changes it is necessary here to make 
record. 
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Lily has left the music-hall, and her simple 
songs are no longer heard in the Eoyal White 
Bose, as an antidote to the coarseness and vul- 
garity which find prominent place on that stage. 
She is missed and regretted hy many of the fre- 
quenters of the Eoyal White Eose. Her presence 
there was like a fountain of pure clear water in the 
midst of an unhealthy tract of land ; it made men 
and women forget for a time the impurities by 
which they were surrounded. I am glad to be 
able to say that her absence was regretted there, 
for it is a proof that indecency in word and action, 
and immoral suggestiveness in the nature of the 
songs sung in the Eoyal White Eose, are not vital 
elements in the success of such -like establish- 
ments. People laugh at these atrocious songs, and 
at the atrocious meanings conveyed in many of 
the catch-lines ; they suit the trade of some who 
are regular frequenters of these halls. But that 
better sentiments can be awakened in their hearts 
is proved by the earnest and honest enthusiasm 
which is evoked by the simple singing of a simple 
ditty, belonging to a school whose days unfortu- 
nately are not of the present. It is but a very few 
weeks ago that I strolled into one' of the very low- 
est music-halls in the metropolis, in which, upon 
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tlie occasion of my visit, there were not too many 
honest men and women, notwithstanding that the 
hall was quite filled. Among other indecently 
suggestive songs was one, the title of which I re- 
frain from mentioning, hut which has grown into 
a catch-phrase, and may he heard to-day uttered 
openly hy hoys and girls all over London, with 
laughing meaning. The title of this song is sup- 
posed to have brought much money and reputation 
to the Eminent Comic who invented it ; if he were 
whipped for his ingenuity it would he a fitter re- 
ward. Whoever trades in indecency deserves some 
such punishment, and should receive it. After the 
singing of a number of similar songs, all of which 
were received with expressions of delight and ap- 
proval, two young girls came upon the stage and 
sang, ' What are the wild waves saying ?' and an 
old-fashioned duet, called, I think, ' The Cousins.' 
I was amazed at the favour with which these 
songs were received. The applause was honest, 
earnest, genuine. There was nothing in music- 
hall ethics to account for the enthusiasm. The 
girls were not immodestly dressed, and did not 
smile or wink at the audience, and yet they were 
recalled again and again to sing, and their songs, 
which could not raise a blush or an impure thought, 
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were undoubtedly the greatest success of the enter- 
tainment. 

There were two reasons to account for Lily 
leaving the Eoyal White Bose. One reason was 
that her grandfather was alarmed for her health : 
a secret sorrow seemed to weigh upon her spirits 
and to depress them. She was not as happy in the 
society of her grandfather as she used to be, al- 
though, as if to counterbalance this and to remove 
any uneasiness from him, she strove to be even 
more affectionate to him when they were alone. 
The other was, that the purpose for which old 
Wheels consented to her appearing upon a stage 
was served. The debt of shame was paid, and 
Felix, feeling very sorrowful the while, was com- 
pelled to accept the balance of the hundred pounds 
which had been saved out of Lily's earnings. The 
old man made no remark concerning Felix's evi- 
dent reluctance to receive the money. He merely 
said, * Now we are free, Felix, and Lily can leave 
the music-hall. The little income I have will be 
sufficient to keep us, and I shall be able to watch 
more closely over my darling.' 

As the winter approached, Felix, going often to 
the little house in Soho, more often found the old 
man alone. Lily had a girl companion, the old 
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man said, and Alfred and slie made frequent visits 
to their new acquaintance. 

' My dear girl seems to take pleasure in her new 
friend/ he said, ' and it is but natural, for they are 
nearly the same age. It is but natural also that 
brother and sister should cling together as Alfred 
and Lily do. I have seen the young lady, and 
there is much in her that I like.' 

* She has been here, then ?' asked Felix. 

' Yes ; on two occasions. I have not been to 
her house ; I have never been asked. Even if I 
were, I think I should not go.' 

' Why, sir ?' 

' Because Alfred does not wish it, and there is 
antagonism between my grandson and me. It has 
sprung up gradually, and acquires strength daily. 
When I first discovered it, I strove to remove it ; 
I strove to win Alfred's confidence, but I was 
unsuccessful, perhaps because I did not make 
sufficient excuse for youth and inexperience. And 
he has so strong an influence over Lily that I am 
afraid to do anything with reference to her of 
which he does not approve ; for he would be sure 
to use it as an argument against me in his confi- 
dences with my darling. God knows I do not 
want anything to occur to weaken her love for me! 
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Poor girl ! she must be distressed enougli as it is. 
She is between two fires, as it were — ^her brother 
on one side, and, unhappily, her grandfather on 
the other. It is I who must forbear. All I can 
do is to wait and hope.' 

* Does Lily ever speak of this, sir ?' 

* Never ; but she has it in her mind, as I have 
it in mine. Do you know, Felix, that I have for 
some time seen this conflict of feeling approach- 
ing ; and a little while ago I did hope ' 

* You hoped what, sir ?' asked Felix, for old 
Wheels had paused, as though he were approach- 
ing forbidden ground. 

' That I should have had such an ally in a 
friend whom I esteem,' said old Wheels, looking 
earnestly at Felix, ' as would have rendered me 
easy in my mind respecting my darling's future.' 

* This friend, sir,' observed Felix, turning his 
head from the old man — ' had you reason to sup- 
pose that he had any influence over Lily, and that 
his counsel would have had, weight with her ?' 

* I believe he had influence with my dear girl ; 
I believe he has. I believe that she would have 
heeded, and would heed now, any words of coun- 
sel he might speak to her.' 

* But suppose,' continued Felix, still standing 
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so that his companion could not see his face, ^ that 
this friend held precisely your own view of the 
case. Suppose he feared that any counsel he 
might he bold enough to oflfer would hurt Lily's 
tenderest feelings — inasmuch as it would almost 
of a certainty clash with her deep affection for her 
brother. Suppose that, seeing this, knowing this, 
and believing that he had some slight influence 
over her, he refrained from saying what was and is 
in his mind, because of the painful conflict of 
feeling which it would stir in your dear grand- 
daughter's breast ' 

He turned and held out his hand, which old 
Wheels took and warmly pressed. 

'What, then, remains for this friend to do,' 
continued Felix, with animation, as they stood 
hand in hand, face to face, ' out of regard for this 
dear girl's tender sensitive nature, out of regard 
for her helplessness ? To put aside, as well as it 
is in his power to do, his own feelings ; to be con- 
tent to do as you do — to wait and hope. T© do 
more — not only to wait and hope, but to watch over 
her for her good, without thrusting himself before 
her in such a way as to cause her pain. The 
friend of whom you speak is doing this.' 

' Felix, my dear lad, how can I repay you ?' 
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*With your friendship — ^but I have that, I 
know. Something else is on my lips, but I must 
not say it ; something else is in my heart — j<ya 
have guessed before this time what it is — ^but I 
must not give it expression. If the time should 
ever come — and I pray that it may — when I feel 
that I can speak freely, it may be in your power to 
repay me a thousandfold. In any case, believe 
that I am repaid over and over again. Now let us 
talk of something else.' 

They spoke of Felix's prospects. He had 
found by this time that the world he had come 
into London to conquer was not so easy to open 
as the time-honoured oyster. He had smiled 
often to himself since his boast to Martha, and 
had said, 'What arrogance!' But he was mis- 
taken. It was not arrogance. When he said 
to Martha Day that the world was before him 
for him to open, and, asking where his oyster- 
knife was, had tapped his forehead and said it 
was there, he had spoken, not out of arrogance, 
but out of the over-confidence of youth. He had 
not been long in London before he discovered his 
mistake. He became humbled in the contempla- 
tion of the greatness of his oyster and the little- 
ness of himself, and he set modestly, humbly to 
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work upon the very lowest rung of the ladder, not 
daring to hope to rise very high. There came to 
him this feeling, of which he never lost sight : * I 
shall be content,' he said to himself, ' if I can 
become one of the common workers in the world, 
and if I can find some channel in which, by the 
exercise of all my energy, of all the talent which 
I may possess, I am able to earn my living.* He 
did not desire much ; it was no boast when he 
said to himself that he m)uld be content with very 
little; his wants were small, and he had within 
him the capacity to enjoy. " He took his enjoy- 
ments modestly; went now and again to the pit of 
the theatre, and (out of his gratefulness for small 
blessings) obtained more than his money's worth. 
When he could not afford the pit he went to the 
gallery, and would not have been ashamed to be 
seen there by any of his former friends. At one 
time his funds were very low, so low, indeed, that 
he could not afford ^ dinner ; so, apples being in, 
he lived upon bread -and -apples and cold water, 
and made merry over his fare. He told no one, 
and he was not in the least to be pitied ; he was 
learning life's lessons, and was bearing reverses 
bravely, without repining and without self-exalta- 
tion. He tried the usual resources of helpless- 
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ness ; he could draw and paint indiflferently well, 
and one day (just before his bread-and-apple fare 
commenced) he almost ruined himself by laying-in 
a stock of cardboard and crayons. In a few days 
he had two sketches ready, of which he thought 
so highly that he said, as he surveyed them, * Upon 
my word, I don't think I'll part with them.' But 
he laughed at his vanity the next moment, and 
out he went to sell them, and came back with 
them under his arm. No one would buy them. 
He tried again the next day, and the next, and 
the best result that he could obtain was that a 
shopkeeper ofifered to put them in his window, 
and to divide the proceeds with him, supposing 
they were sold. Felix agreed readily enough, put 
a low price upon them, and went round every day 
to look at them in the window. He did not dare 
to enter the shop. ' The shopkeeper might ask 
me for storage expenses,' he said with a laugh. 
Then came the bread-and-apple time; and one 
day, longing for a change of food, he thought 
he would treat himself to better fare; so he 
painted a chop on cardboard, and with comical 
earnestness set out his meal — a pennyworth of 
apples, half a quartern loaf, a jug of water, and 
his painted chop. As he ate his bread he ruhhed 
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out the chop, until he had eaten every bit of it, 
and nothing but smudges remained. He laughed 
heartily over his meal, I can tell you, and so en- 
joyed the whimsical fancy, that it did him more 
good than a dozen chops would have done. He was 
comically concerned at the thought that he had 
eaten bone and all. * I wonder it didn't stick in 
my throat and choke me,' he said; 'must be more 
careful next time.' The occasions were not few 
on which he made light of his reverses thus : he 
seasoned his bread -and -apples with many such 
painted dishes, and amused himself sometimes by 
saying that his chop or his steak was underdone 
or burnt up. He lived rarely during these days : 
had pine -apples when they were out of season, 
pears at a guinea apiece, grapes from the hot- 
house, and every luxury he could think of. Then, 
going to the shop-window in which his sketches 
had been exhibited, he saw that they were gone. 
It gave him a shock. He had put what he con- 
sidered to be a ridiculously low price upon them 
— ten shillings apiece. 'Perhaps he sold them 
for more,' thought Felix, and entered the shop 
with a jaunty air. The shopkeeper gave him 
good-day. 

' It was best to get rid of 'em,' he said; ' they 
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were blocking up the window^ so I took an offer 
for them.* 

* How much ?' asked Felix. 

' Sketches are a drug/ said the shopkeeper, 
fencing. 

' I ought to have taken them to a chemist, then,' 
observed Felix. 

The shopkeeper stared; he had no sense of 
humour. 

'I took seven-and-six for the pair/ said the 
shopkeeper, and then defended himself, without 
being accused, by adding, ' and a good price too, 
I consider it.' 

Felix looked at the shopkeeper with twinkling 
eyes. 

* Thank you, good sir,' he said; *I owe you 
one.' 

'Don't mention it,' replied the shopkeeper, 
thinking he had got hold of a queer customer ; 
' here's your share — three-and-ninepence.' 

Felix received it, and looked at the shopkeeper 
with an odd smile on his lips. And when he was 
in his room, paid the man the one he owed him 
by drawing caricatures of him, and suddenly de- 
veloped a talent which, but for this small circum- 
stance, might have been hidden under a bushel. 
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With a fine sense of humour (which he was not 
afraid of displaying under the shopkeeper's very 
nose^ seeing that the man did not possess the dis- 
criminative afifection), Felix, the following day, 
took to the shop a caricature of the shopkeeper 
himself, in crayons, with which his patron was so 
tickled, not seeing the joke, that he bought it out 
of hand, and Felix was the richer by a crown. 
The joke, however, told against Felix in a certain 
way, for the shopkeeper would have readily given 
more for it; but then Felix was conscientious, 
and did not set too high a price upon the man. 
He dashed off a couple of other caricatures, and 
sold them likewise. The scene of one was laid at 
a narrow luncheon-counter which he had visited. 
There were three barmaids serving, but only the 
backs of their heads could be seen. There is no 
need to say that this back view was imposing. 
The comicality of the sketch was in the faces of 
the eaters, with which the narrow counter was 
lined. They were depicted eating their luncheons 
after the fashions of their various temperaments. 
Some were solemn, some were farcical; the face 
of one was buried in a pint-pot: all were grotesque. 
The scene of the other was a street on a rainy 
day. A languid swell, six feet high, was languidly 
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holding an umbrella over his head, and a street 
Arab, two feet and a half high, was running by 
his side, crying,- ' Shall I 'old yer umberellar up, 
sir?' If Felix had been fertile in subjects, he 
might have done well in this line ; but it was not 
every day that he could get a new idea, and he 
was above copying old ones. Then came the in- 
cident of the fire, and the acceptance of his ac- 
count of it by the newspaper. He was fortunate in 
picking up other incidents, and made capital out 
of them. He grew hopeful, and began to make 
acquaintances. No money had ever been so sweet 
to him as the little money he was earning. 

About this time came a rare stroke of good 
fortune. Mention has been made of a friend 
with whom he had travelled abroad, and who 
came home with him. Felix was in the gallery 
of a theatre one night, when he saw this friend in 
the stalls. Their eyes met, and they recognised 
each other. Felix made no sign, the chasm be- 
tween stalls and gallery was so deep and wide. 
But when the piece was over Felix hurried to the 
door of the theatre, wondering if his friend would 
try to find him out. By good chance they met in 
the 9rowd ; his friend had been hunting for him. 

* Felix, old fellow!' 
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* Charley, old boy !' 

'I thought I wasn't mistaken, Felix; but I 
was surprised to see you up there.' 

Felix smiled. * Funds low, old boy. Been 
long in London ?' 

* A month ; can't tear myself away. Isn't it 
glorious? Come and have some supper.' 

Nothing loth, for they really had been friends, 
Felix took Charley's arm, and they made a capital 
supper, laughing and joking and quizzing as they 
had done in the old times. 

' But I say, old fellow,' said Charley, ' tell us 
about it. What's up ?' 

' I was,' cried Felix merrily— he was in the 
gayest of humours, for the circumstance of 
Charley looking for him after the play to shake 
hands with hiin had gladdened his heart — 'high 
up, eh ? And only sixpence ! You and I have 
been in queerer places, haven't we, old boy ?' 

And they fell-to again fishing up pleasant 
memories from the past. They were supping 
together in Charley's room at the very hotel 
which Felix had patronised when he first came 
to London. 

' The waiter seems to know you, Felix,' said 
Charley. 
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' I was a lodger here once, and played the part 
of Grand Bashaw with twopence-ha'penny in my 
pocket. When my twopence-ha'penny was spent, 
I fled.' 

' An honourable retreat, I'll swear/ remarked 
Charley. 

Felix twirled his cigar, and puflFed out royally. 

' And now, old fellow, I must know all about 
you.' 

Felix told his friend all ; of his quarrel with 
his father, softening that part of the stoiy, ax^d 
taking much blame to himself; of his quitting 
his home for ever and ever, never more to return, 
with his twopence-ha'penny in his purse ; of his 
coming to London to conquer the world ; of his 
failure; of his funds running out; and of his 
taking to the arts for a living. Only casually did 
he mention Lily, but his heart was so full of 
tenderness for her, that the few words he uttered 
respecting her were rightly interpreted by his 
friend. 

' Felix, you are in love.' 

Felix puffed away in silence, and looked into 
the fire. 

' Come, old fellow/ continued Charley, * we 
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* 

used to have no secrets ; we shared and shared^ 
you remember.' 

* Well, Charley,' replied Felix, ' I have kept 
no secret from you. You know this one, at all 
events, and you know it firom me. But don't let 
us talk about it ; the odds are that it will come to 
nothing.* 

* One word only — rich ?* 

* Poor as I am.' 

* And a lady ?' 

' A tender-hearted, pure-souled girl. " Eight 
about face !" ' which, in the old days, was a fa- 
vourite ciy with them when a subject was to be 
dismissed from their conversation. 

' I borrowed some money of you once, Felix.* 
' You did, Charley, old boy — and paid it.' 

* Are you sure ?' 

Felix laughed, rather boisterously. 

' That won't do, old boy,' he said; *no beating 
about the bush between us two. The grog's con- 
foundedly strong.' (It must have been, for it made 
his eyes water.) 

* Look here, Charley, I want money — badly ; 
but I must earn it. Now, if you could help me to 
anything in the newspaper way-! * 
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Charley broke in here with * I can, by Jove ! 
You can do newspaper correspondence ?' 

Felix nodded excitedly. 

'Well/ continued Charley enthusiastically, 
'down our way we've a newspaper, of course. 
What's an Englishman without a newspaper ? 
Why, they start them in the Bush ! Now, between 
you and me — it mustn't go farther, mind — my dad 
is part proprietor, under the rose. What a glorious 
thing it would be if we could get a London cor- 
respondent, who moves in the best society' — 
Charley winked, and Felix responded — 'who is 
hand-and glove with all the political nobs and the 
literary swells; who is behind the scenes every- 
where ; who knows all the news, and can serve it 
up piping hot and spicy ! Now, then, what do you 
say ? The Penny Whistle is only a weekly, and 
we could only spare two columns to our London 
Special.' 

* If you are really serious,' said Felix slowly, 
his colour rising, for he saw a great chance in the 
proposal, 'and the Penny Whistle can afford a 
special London correspondent, I could send a 
capital two columns every week, and I would take 
care to be on the look-out for anything special. 
Could it afford a pound a week, Charley ?* 
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' A pound a week, old fellow !' cried Charley. 
' It's too little.' 

' It is enough,' said FeUx firmly; 'I could not 
accept more under the circumstances. If the pro- 
prietors write to me to that eflfect, I shall only be 
too happy to accept.' 

In a fortnight from that time Felix was en- 
gaged as London correspondent at the sum fixed 
by himself. He ran to old Wheels, and told the 
good news. He was really beginning to open his 
Qyster. 



CHAPTER XXX, 

JIM PODMOBE HAS A ' DAZE.* 

In the mean time, some of the humble personages 
in onr drama, being fixed in certain grooves, re- 
main there nneventfully, the only changes that 
occur to them being marked by the hand of titne. 
Mr. Podmore continues in his situation on the 
railway, works as hard and as long hours as oyer, 
comes home as tired as ever, but more often now 
with a ' daze ' upon him, as he expresses it. This 
' daze' — he has no idea how he got hold of the 
word — gives him terrible frights at times, and- 
causes him to be oblivious of what passes around 
him. It never comes upon him but when he is 
dead-beat, when what is known as a fair day's 
work is turned into a foul day's work by the 
abominable system which coins large dividends 
out of its servants' health, and which taxes their 
strength so unfairly as to bring old age upon men 
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long before it is naturally due. Jim Podmore is 
fearful to speak of this * daze ' to any one, for if it 
were known to the ofl&cers of the company, short 
shrift would be his portion. Such a sympathetic 
affection as humanity holds no place in the schemes 
and calculations of railway directors. Given so 
much bone and blood and muscle : how much 
strain can they bear ? This ascertained, apply 
the strain to its utmost, until blood, bone, and 
muscle can no longer bear it, and fail, naturally, 
to perform their task. Then throw aside, and 
obtain fresh. Jim Podmore would not thus have 
expressed it, but the conclusion at which he had 
arrived is the same as the conclusion here set 
down. The only person who knows of his fast- 
growing infirmity is his wife. He confides to her 
the various stages of this ' daze ;' how he goes to 
work of a morning pretty fresh, and how, when 
his fair day's work is being turned into a foul 
day's work by the directors' strain, he begins to 
tire. ' I seem to — fall asleep — gradually,' he 
says, 'although I hear — everything about me. 
All the wear and tear — of the day — all the noise 
— all the slamming and shouting — all the whist- 
ling and puffing — seem to get into the middle — of 
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my head — and buzz there — ^as if they was bees. 
And so I go off — with this buzzing. Then I 
jump up-in a fright-just in time, old woman ! 
— to shift the points — but Tm all of a tremble — 
and feel fit to die. Then I fall off — into a daze 
again — and the buzzing goes on — ^in my head. 
Then Snap — good old dogl* — (Snap licks the 
hand that pats its head) ' pulls at my trousers — 
sometimes — and wakes me. Suppose I shouldn't 
— rouse myself in time — some time or other — and 
something was to occur ! What then^ old woman ? 
I wake up — in the middle of a night — often — 
thinking of it — with the perspiration — a running 
down me.* Mrs. Podmore does her best to com- 
fort him^ but she cannot suggest a cure for Jim's 
* daze.* ' You see — old woman,* ha says, ' it 
wouldn't do — for mo — to fall ill even — and be 
laid up — for a week or two. That might do me 
good — but it wouldn't do. Where's the money — 
to come from ? We couldn't lay our hands — on 
a spare half a crown — to save our lives.' Which 
was a fact. Capital, in the majority of instances, 
pays labour just such a sum for its blood, bone> 
and muscle as is barely sufficient to live upon ; 
every farthing files away for urgent necessities. 
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without which labour would starve, with which it 
barely manages to preserve its health. The result 
is that labour grows inevitably into a state of 
pauperism : hence workhouses — which are not 
known in the world's new lands. May they never 
be known ! They are plague-spots, poisonous to 
the healthful blood of cities. 

However, until a change for the worse comes, 
this small family of three, Mr. and Mrs. Podmore 
and their little PoUypod, live in their one room, 
and are more often happy there than otherwise. 
Felix frequently pays them visits, and learns from 
Jim and Mrs. Podmore many particulars concern- 
ing the railway system of overworking its servants, 
which he works up with good effect in his news- 
paper letters and in other ways. Felix likes to 
get hold of a good public grievance, and has al- 
ready learnt how to make capital of it. But, in- 
deed, he could not write earnestly on any matter 
in which his sympathies were not in some way en- 
gaged. PoUypod enjoys herself greatly ; she and 
Lizzie are firm friends, and the consequence is 
that she often accompanies Lily to Lizzie's house 
in the ' country,' and spends the day there. Old 
Wheels likes Lily to take the child with her; and. 
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apart from her fondness for PoUypod, Lily is glad 
to please her grandfather in this way. 

The Gribbles, senior and junior, go on as 
usual. Gribble junior maintains his ground, and 
is even prospering a little in his umbrella hospital, 
which is generally pretty full of patients. He 
* keeps moving' with his tongue, and is continu- 
ally rattling away complacently on this subject 
and that. He likes Felix, who indeed is a favour- 
ite with them all, but he has contracted an invet- 
erate dislike to Mr. Sheldrake, and never loses an 
opportunity of saying an ill word concerning that 
gentleman. Gribble senior keeps his chandler's 
shop open, but the trade continues to fall off wo- 
fuUy, and the old shopkeeper is more rampant 
than ever on the subject of cooperative stores, 
which he declares will be the ruin of the country. 

Alfred grows more and more infatuated with 
racing; he meets with reverse after reverse, adopts 
system after system, discovers continually new 
methods of winning infallibly, is buoyed-up and 
elated one day with the prospect of winning a 
great sum, and groans with despair the next day 
when the result is made known. Of course he 
does not always lose; he wins small sums occa- 
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sionally, but they are like raindrops in the sea. 
Week after week passes, month after month flies 
by, and he is sinking lower and lower. David 
Sheldrake stands his friend still; still supplies 
him with money, and takes his signature for the 
amount, and, what with letters and documents 
and information of how matters stand with Alfred 
at the office of his employers, Messrs. Tickle and 
Flint, holds such a dangerous power over the 
infatuated young man as can crush him at any 
moment. Here a defence must be set up for David 
Sheldrake, otherwise he might be taken for a fool 
for parting with his money so freely to a young 
fellow for whom he cared no more than for the 
snuflf of a candle. David Sheldrake knew every 
trick of the game he was playing. Madly infatu- 
ated as he was with Lily, he was too completely a 
man of the world to throw away the sums of money 
he advanced to Alfred from time to time. But 
the fact of it was, he got it all back; what he gave 
with one hand he received with the other. He 
made an express stipulation with Alfred that Con 
Staveley should be the medium of all the young 
fellow's racing speculations ; so that no sooner did 
David Sheldrake lend, than Con Staveley swal- 
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lowed. Therefore^ although in the aggregate Al- 
fred owed David Sheldrake a large sum of money, 
the astute David was really very little out of 
pocket. He was aware that, in other ways, AKred 
was more extravagant than his earnings at Messrs. 
Tickle and Flint's warranted ; but where he got the 
money from to supply these extravagances was no 
business of David Sheldrake's. Alfred did not get 
it from him. But in Alfred's moments of re- 
morse, when he was pouring into David Shel- 
drake's ears accounts of his misfortunes, of how 
he was trapped by this tipster or deceived by that 
prophet, or swindled in some other way, many a 
chance expression of terror escaped from him, of 
which David Sheldrake made good use in his re- 
flections — putting this and that together until he 
had arrived at the truth, and knew for a certainty 
that Alfred was robbing his employers. The power 
which this knowledge gave him over Lily was so 
complete that he would not have parted with it 
upon easy terms. He never failed of impressing 
upon Alfred that what he did for him he did for 
Lily's sake, and for Lily's sake only. 

'If it were not for her, my boy,' he said, 'I 
think I should close on you ; for after all, business 
is business.' 
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Alfred listened^ white and trembling. 

'For God's sake,' he said to Lily one day, 
when David Sheldrake had retired oflfended at her 
coldness ; the man of the world had been more 
than usually pressing in his attentions, and Lily 
had shrunk from them, — 'for God's sake, Lily, 
don't oflfend him ! You don't know how good he 
is ; you don't know what a friend he is to me. If 
it was not for him, I should ' 

Lily's eyes, fixed in alarm upon his face, stop- 
ped him, and he broke oflf with, 

/ 1 am the most miserable wretch in the world ! 
There never was anybody half so miserable or half 
so unfortunate as I am ! There's only one girl in 
the world who loves me — and that's Lizzie. My 
own sister, that I would lay down my life for, 
turns against me.' 

Lily's grief may be imagined. Turn against 
him ! Against the dearest brother that sister ever 
had ! How could she prove the sincerity of her 
love for him, she asked. 

* By being kind to Mr. Sheldrake,' Alfred an- 
swered sullenly ; his fears blinded him to the un- 
selfishness of her affection, blinded him to results. 

Thus it came about that, on the next occasion 
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Lily and Mr. Sheldrake met, Lily acted a part, 
and Mr. Sheldrake's wound was healed. Lily re- 
ceived her reward; Alfred kissed her and embraced 
her, and called her the dearest sister ! She found 
consolation in his brighter manner ; and although 
she shed many tears she was careful that Alfred 
should not witness her pain. 



CHAPTEE XXXI. 

THE SWINDLE WHICH THE LAW PROTECTS KNOWN BY 
THE TITLE OP DISCRETIONARY INVESTMENTS. 

All Mr. Dayid Sheldrake's calculations were con- 
ducted in such a manner as to cause Numher One 
to eclipse all other figures, single or in combina- 
tion. Number One was the only figure in which 
he took a real interest; the other figures could 
take care of themselves. He made it his special 
busivess to look after the humblest of them all, 
and it is but a fair tribute to his genius to state 
that he made Number One a brilliant success. It 
has been shown how cheaply he bought the repu- 
tation of being Alfred's sincerest and most gener- 
ous friend, and how he received back through his 
agent Con Staveley all the money he lent to Al- 
fred; and in common justice it must be shown 
how he made Ivy Cottage — the cottage which, out 
of ostensibly benevolent motives, he had taken for 
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Mr. Musgrave and Lizzie — one of the most profit- 
able speculations in which he had ever invested. 

"With his eye ever on the main chance (which 
may be pithily described as Number One, sur- 
rounded by a glory), Ivy Cottage became, under 
his instructions, the secret centre of a system 
known among sporting men as Discretionary In- 
vestments, one of the shallowest swindles of the 
day, and yet one which has been successful in 
emptying the purses of greedy gulls and filling 
the purses of needy sharks. No money was re- 
ceived in Ivy Cottage, as in the event of discovery 
the law could punish the receivers. But it being 
a peculiarity of the British law that, in so far as it 
aflfects racing matters, a man may pick his neigh- 
bour's pocket in Scotland, but must not do so in 
England, a garret was taken in Glasgow, and thi- 
ther Con Staveley bent his steps to perform his 
part in the Discretionary Investment scheme — 
which consisted in receiving and pocketing the 
money of the gulls. Innocent readers who are 
not acquainted with these matters may doubt the 
statement that a man may rob in Scotland with 
impunity ; but it really is the plain sober truth, 
and it is a proof that what is known as the British 
Constitution is after all but a patched and ragged 
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garment, and that, notwithstanding its patches, it 
has many a rent in it, which the law (having, as 
I have said before, a squint in its eye) cannot or 
will not see. A day before the Millennium it 
may make up its mind to catch a glimpse of these 
rents, through which rogues laugh and snap their 
fingers in the faces of their dupes. 

As it was necessary that the operations should 
be conducted in secrecy, Ivy Cottage, very soon 
after its new tenancy, had in it a Blue Beard's 
room, to which neither Lizzie nor any of her 
friends had the right of entry. The only persons 
who ever entered it were Mr. Musgrave and Mr. 
Sheldrake. There the announcements of the new 
scheme of Discretionary Investments were pre- 
pared and launched upon the world in the names 
of Messrs. Montague and D*Arcy, Mr. Sheldrake 
knowing, from profitable experience, that high- 
sounding names were the best bait for gudgeons. 
Their first public announcement led the uninitiated 
to believe that the firm was an old one, and that 
it had been established for many years; but we 
know diflferently. However, as there is absolutely 
no such thing as fair dealing among betting men, 
this was but of a piece with the rest of the machi- 
nery. The circular (of which a copy lies before 
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the present writer) issued and advertised by the 
myths, Montague and D'Arcy, commenced by de- 
daring in large letters that a certain fortune with- 
out the slightest risk was within the reach of the 
humblest, and that Messrs. Montague and D'Arcy 
had conferred an incalculable boon upon the public 
at large by reducing speculation on horse-racing 
to^a means by which immense sums of money 
might be realised weekly by a small stake. For- 
tunes, said these public benefactors, were being 
daily realised by investing in accordance with 
their Marvellously Lucrative and Ever Triumph- 
antly Successful Method of Turf Speculation. 
Many gentlemen who never backed a horse for a 
shilling held large stakes in the system, as the 
safety of capital, and the immense profits that 
were weekly realised, and promptly paid, rendered 
it a perfect El Dorado to the fortunate investors. 
Many of the largest speculators now entirely con- 
fined their operations to Messrs. Montague and 
D'Arcy's Systematic Investments, and this fact 
alone should prove a suflBcient inducement to 
those who hitherto have not speculated to join in 
realising the golden harvest. As, however, scep- 
tics would always be found, these public benefac- 
tors oflfered to forward to those who doubted the 
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most unexceptionable references — to noblemen, 
officers, gentlemen, and tradesmen — as to the 
marvellously successful nature of their system, 
which by its heavy and never-failing success had 
fairly eclipsed and distanced all other modes of 
speculation. It had the advantage of combining 
the two great desiderata of immense and ever-in- 
creasing profits, combined with absolute and per- 
fect security of capital. 

Facts, however, spoke stronger than words; 
hence, in appending the following list of amounts 
won last season at a few of the principal meetings, 
the projectors were well satisfied to leave gentle- 
men to judge for themselves as to the correctness 
of the assertion, that the winnings realised week 
by week by the investor, in accordance with this 
method, were far in excess of the amounts that 
could by any possibility be realised by any other 
mode of investment : 

Last Season's Operations. 

At Lincoln ^100 stake won ^£4840 

Liverpool .... 25 „ ,, 1230 

Chester 10 „ „ 240 

Newmarket ... 50 „ „ 1004 

Bath 5 „ „ 134 

Epsom 50 „ „ 1450 

Ascot 25 „ „ 740 
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Windsor ^25 stake 


won £1020 


Goodwood .... 20 », 


048 


Doncaster .... 60 „ 


„ 2104 


Newmai^ket ... 5 ,» 


325 


Liverpool .... 10 „ 


521 


Shrewsbury ... 25 », 


.. 1203 



During the whole of the reason a loss never oc- 
curred. In indubitable proof of which Messrs. 
Montague and D'Aroy publiolj expressed their 
willingness to forfeit the sum of 1000{. to any 
investing client at the above-named meetings who 
did not receive the amounts in full, as stated 
above, or in due proportion to the amount in- 
vested. 

But, pleasant and profitable as were the re- 
sults of last season's operations, by which men of 
the most moderate means had obtained affluence 
and wealth, the present campaign promised to 
throw those magnificent results in the shade. At 
Newmarket, for instance, the most extraordinary 
and almost marvellous success had attended tkoir 
operations in the first throe days, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and Thursday. They had not had time 
to make out a careful statement, and could not 
do so till Saturday, as the meeting extended to 
Friday, but they roughly estimated that up to 
Thursday night, each investor of 
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ig500 had renlifled ^£7850 ! 


100 


1800 


60 


660 


25 


326 


10 


127 


6 


63 



To suit small speculators inyestments would be 
taken by Messrs. Montague and D*Arcy as low as 
five shillings^ but the nobility could forward as 
high a stake as One Thousand pounds. At this 
point they stopped, for the line must be drawn 
somewhere. They would not take less than five 
shillings from each man of moderate means, 
nor more than One Thousand pounds from each 
nobleman. 

In conclusion, Messrs. Montague and D'Arcy 
announced themselves as members of all the 
West-end clubs (without mentioning names), and 
gave as their bankers the Royal Bank of Scotland, 
and as their address, the garret in Glasgow 
rented by Con Staveley, where clients could send 
cheques, post-office orders, bank-notes, or postage 
stamps. 

The advertisements and circulars contained a 
great deal more than is given above, and the 
most infamous artifices were used to fire the ima- 
gination of clerks and apprentices; for it was 
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really from such unfortunates as these that Mr. 
Sheldrake and his confederate netted the greater 
portion of their large gains. They pointed out how 
those who desired to speculate might commence 
in a small way, and creep up gradually, until 
they became wealthy; and many weak men and 
boys studied the figures, and borrowed or stole 
to make the venture — which indeed was no yen- 
ture, but a certainty ; for it is needless to say that 
no penny of the money sent to the garret in 
Glasgow evjer found its way back. To some ex- 
tent, a semblance of fair dealing was kept up, 
and where Messrs. Montague and D'Arcy thought 
they saw a chance of the dupe being farther 
duped, they forwarded him a tabulated statement 
showing how his money had been inyested upon 
the wrong horses, and how he was in their debt 
a trifling sum. This statement was accompanied 
by a lithographed letter, detailing how all the 
race-meetings upon which the speculator had not 
invested had turned out marvellously profitable, 
and how the particular race-meeting upon which 
he had desired his money to be invested had, ' for 
the first time during the past five consecutive 
seasons, turned out a failure.' However, they 
consoled their unfortunate client with the assur- 
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ance that at the race-meeting which would take 
place next week ' winning was reduced to an abso- 
lute certainty,' and that, as there was not the 
slightest chance of losing, they trusted that their 
client 'would take their advice, and invest 251., 
501., or lOOZ., and realise a few thousands forth- 
with.' Eemaining, his faithfully, Montague and 
D'Arcy. Of course, if more money were sent, it 
shared the fate of the first ; and notwithstanding 
the groans and curses of those who were thus 
robbed in open daylight, the ball roiled on right 
merrily. No one knew that Messrs. Montague 
and D'Arcy were identical with David Sheldrake 
and Con Staveley. Their faces were never seen 
in the transactions, everything being conducted 
under seal, and no personal interviews on any 
consideration ever being allowed. And in the 
event of some irate clients making the name of 
the firm and their address notorious, it was the 
easiest thing in the world to change their names 
and take another garret, perhaps in Edinburgh 
this time instead of Glasgow. It is but fair to 
some of the sporting papers in which these lying 
advertisements were inserted for the trapping of 
apprentices and others, to state that in their 
* Answers to Correspondents' such answers as 
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these appeared week after week: 'An Anxions 
Inquirer. They are swindlers.' 'A. Z. You 
should not haye trusted your money to ihem.' 
' B. H. C. We do not recommend Discretionary 
Inyestments.' * Fair Flay. Yon hare been swin- 
dled.' And many others to the sfune effect. But 
they continued to open their columns to the 
adyertising knayes, who, without this means of 
publicity^ would find their schemes tail compara- 
tiyely fruitless to the ground. 

Said Alfred to Dayid Sheldrake, in the course 
of conversation, being artfully led to the subject : 

* Those discretionary investments seem to be 
an easy way of making money. Did you see the 
adyertisements of Montague and D'Arcy in the 
paper this morning ?' 

' No,' replied Mr. Sheldrake. ' Montague and 
D'Arcy ! I fancy I haye met a Mr. Montague at 
some of the meetings. If it is the same man, he 
bets and wins largely.' 

'It must be the same,' cried Alfred. 'Look 
here,' pulling the paper out of his pocket, ' a 
1002. stake realised 13002. at Newmarket last 
week in three days.' 

'That seems good enough, Alf,' was Mr. 
Sheldrake's comment. 
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'If I had 201. or 30L/ said Alfred, with an 
anxious look at Mr. Sheldrake 

'You'd try your luck with them? Well, I 
see what you're driving at, Alf. Ill give you a 
cheque for 20i., made payable to them, and you 
can have a dive.' 

' Ah, you are a friend ! If I win, I shall be 
able to give you a good sum oflf what I owe you.' 

'All right, my boy,* said Mr. Sheldrake 
heartily, and then wrote the cheque and gave it to 
Alfred, and two days afterwards received it back 
from Con Staveley in Glasgow. 

In this and other ways he drew the mesh 
round Lily's brother, until he had the infatuated 
gambler completely at his mercy. 



CHAPTER XXXn. 



THE POLISH JEW. 



A BEMABEABLE change had taken place in Mr. 
Musgrave, dating almost from the day on which 
he took possession of Ivy Cottage. Those who 
had known him when he lived in his garret and 
bought gin on the sly, and who knew him now, 
' were amazed at the transformation; for it was 
nothing less. The vice that appeared to have been 
so bred in his bone as to be ineradicable had dis- 
appeared. He drank no more. Whether he con- 
sidered it was due to his altered position, whether 
it was from gratitude or fear, or from whatever 
other unknown cause, it is certain that the re- 
spectable old man known now as Mr. Musgrave, 
and the disreputable tippler known some months 
since as old Muzzy, were distinctly different types. 
The change really commenced within the first 
fortnight of his residence in Ivy Cottage. Within 
this time, Lily and Alfred had come by invitation 
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to take tba with Lizzie and spend the evening 
with her. The young people were in good spirits, 
and Mr. Musgrave sat in his corner listening to 
their light-hearted chatting. In the coarse of the 
evening Lily sang two or three old-fashioned 
simple songs, and altogether the time was a happy 
one. Then Mr. Sheldrake dropped in, and what 
little part Mr. Musgrave had played in the pro-' 
ceedings was over &om that moment. But when 
Lily and Alfred were going home, Mr. Musgrave, 
with hands that trembled from eagerness, held 
Lily's mantle for her, and pressed her hands, and 
said that she had made him young again, and that 
he had spent the happiest evening he had spent 
for years. He entreated her to come again, and 
to come often, and she said gaily she intended to, 
for Lizzie and she were sisters already. When 
they were gone — ^Mr. Sheldrake accompanied Lily 
and Alfred home — ^Mr. Musgrave and Lizzie sat 
up for a little while talking, and he told her how 
pleased he was she had made such a friend. That 
night, when he went to his bedroom, he took from 
a place of concealment two time-honoured friends 
— ^to wit, two flat bottles, in which he had been in 
the habit of carrying away his gin from the public* 
houses. With these under his arm he stole dowfi 
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to the garden, and hurled them over the wall as 
far as his strength would allow him, thus bidding 
good-bye to them. On that night, before he retired 
to rest, he knelt by his bedside for the first time 
for many, many years, and thought, if he did not 
say, a prayer. 

Mr. Sheldrake noticed the change in him, and 
commented on it. 

*Why, Muzzy,' he said, *you have grown 
quite respectable.' 

'I hope it does not displease you, sir,' was 
Mr. Musgrave's reply. 

'No, indeed,' said Mr. Sheldrake; 'it is a 
compliment to me, for I think I have had some- 
thing to do with it.' 

* Yes, sir, you have.' 

Mr. Sheldrake clapped him on the shoulder. 
' Never too late to mend, eh, old man ?' 

* I hope not, sir.' 

And yet it is to be doubted whether Mr. Shel- 
drake was quite pleased at this remarkable change 
in his servant. He liked to hold a power over a 
man, and if that power sprung from a man's 
weakness, or even vice, he was all the more grati- 
fied, so long as it did not afiect him. There was 
no doubt, however, that Mr. Musgrave was endea- 
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Yoaring to become a respectable member of society, 
and that he had, in real sober earnest, turned over 
the new leaf which Mr. Sheldrake had proposed to 
him. 

On a cold evening in March, Lily and old 
Wheels were sitting in their room in the little 
house in Soho. There was no change in its ap- 
pearance. The portraits of Lily were on the 
mantel-shelf, and a bouquet of flowers was on the 
table. The old man was making castors for a 
little cigar cabinet which he had bought second- 
hand at a shop a day or two before. He had cut 
holes in the bottom of the cabinet, so that the 
castors were almost hidden from sight, and he 
had devised a false bottom so as not to interfere 
with the usefulness of the box. His work being 
done, he put his tools aside, and rolled the cabi- 
net towards Lily, asking her what she thought of 
it, and whether Felix would not be pleased with it. 

* 0, then,' said Lily, with a faint smile, ' it is 
for Felix. You did not tell me that. I was won- 
dering whom it was for.' 

* Are you glad or sorry, Lily, that I am going 
to make Felix a present ?' 

' Glad.' 
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* I don't know what I should do now without 
him,' said old Wheels, with assumed carelessness^ 
but really watching Lily's face with more of keen- 
ness than his words warranted ; ' I am so used to 
his coming in here often, and have so grown to 
like him, that if he were to go away I should feel 
quite lost.' 

' You are more often alone now, grandfather, 
than you used to be,' said Lily sadly and 
quietly. 

' Yes, my darling, when you were at the music- 
hall I saw more of you than I do now. But it 
can't be helped, I suppose, Lily, can it ?' 

Lily put the needle in her work, and laid it on 
the table ; then rose from her chair, and sat upon 
a stool at the old man's feet. He looked down 
upon her fondly, and raised her to his knee, where 
she sat with her arm round his neck, and her face 
close to his. 

' That's my own Lily,' murmured old Wheels. 
* That's my own dear darling ! And you have not 
learned to love your old grandfather less ?' 

' Grandfather !' 

' Forgive me, Lily— old men grow foolish, "and 
do not know what they say sometimes. I, of all 
the world, should not say anything to- hurt 'my 
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Lily's feelings; my Lily, that I love more than 
all the world beisides ! Forgive me, darling.' 

' You must not ask me to do that, grandfather,' 
said Lily. * What have I to forgive ? What feel- 
ing can* I have for you but one of gratitude and 
love for all your care of me? Don't think, dear, 
that I have no consciousness of it. K you were 
to look into my heart, you would see yourself 
there. Kiss me, my more than father, and' say 
that you forgive vie for my petulance, for my sad- 
ness, which I know pains you, but which I cannot 
help feeling.' 

* There, there, my pet ! We kiss each other, 
and forgive each other. But you must not be sad. 
I want you to be bright, as you used to be not so 
very long ago, Lily. I want you to smile and to 
be glad, as youth should be. I want you to con- 
fide in me, if you have any trouble. Lilj, my 
child, my daughter ! I am an old man, worn out 
and useless, but if I had within me the life and 
the strength of twenty men, I would yield them 
gladly to make you happy.' 

' I know it, dear,* and Lily, with her lips to his 
cheek, nestled to him as a child might have done ; 
* I know it, and there is part of my sadness, part 
of my pain. Don't ask me too many questions, 
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grandfather. Let us hope everything will come 
right, and that we shall be happy by and by. By 
and by!' she repeated, almost in a whisper. ^ When 
we are at rest !' 

Old Wheels held her face from him to see it 
more clearly. ' Lily !' he exclaimed ; ' what makes 
you say that ?' 

' I cannot tell you. Let me lie on your shoul- 
der, dear, and believe that I love you with all the 
love a daughter can give to a father. If my heart 
aches it is not your fault. And by and by we shall 
be at rest, thank God !' 

* Yes, thank God, as you say, my darling !* re- 
plied old Wheels. * To the old the thought comes 
naturally — and often thankfully. But to the 
young ! no, no ! It is not natural to hope for the 
time to come. You have a bright life before you, 
my dear, and you must not despond. Why, I, 
nearly two generations older than the little flower 
lying on my bosom, do not wish yet for the rest 
you sigh for ! I want to live and see my flower 
bright and blooming, not drooping as it is now. 
Gome, cheer up, little flower !' Old Wheels forced 
himself to speak cheerfully. ' Gheer up, and glad- 
den me with smiles. Here's an old man who 
wants them, and whose heart warms at the sight 
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of them. Here am I, old winter ! Come, young 
spring flower, give me a glimpse of sunshine.* 

Lily looked into the old man's eyes, and 
smiled, and although there was sadness in the 
smile, he professed himself satisfied with the ef- 
fort. 

' That's right, and now let us talk about some- 
thing else. Let me see. What was I saying? 
0, about Felix. He is getting along well. Do 
you know, Lily, that though he has never spoken 
of it, I believe he endured hardships when he first 
came to London ? But he bore them bravely, and 
battled through them, never losing heart. Does 
this interest you, Lily ?' 

* Yes ; go on.' 

' Felix is a good man, high-minded, honour- 
able, just. He knows how to suffer in sUence, as 
do all brave natures, my dear. Men are often 
changed by circumstances, my dear; but I am 
sure Felix would not be. But natures are so dif- 
ferent, my dear. Some are like the sea-sand, 
running in and out with the waves, never constant. 
Others are like the rocks against which the waves 
beat and dash, as they do at Land's End. It 
would do you, my darling, good to go for change 
of air and scene to the west, and breathe the purer 
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air that comes across the sea. Perhaps we will 
manage it by and by — ^you and I alone.. I was a 
yonng man when I was there, bnt it is the same 
now as it was then ; it is only we who change. 
Felix laughed at us the other day — laughed at 
youy and me, and himself, and everybody else in 
the world. " Go where you will," he said, " you 
find us crawling over the &ce of the earth, wrapt 
up in ourselves, each man thinking only of himself 
and his desires, and making so little of the majesty 
of nature as to believe himself of more importance 
than all the marvels of the heavens and the earth." 
But he was not quite right, and I told him so. I 
told him — no, I should rather say, I renunded him 
— that every man did not live only for himself. 
That in the lives of many men and women might 
be found such noble examples of right-doing and 
self-sacrifice as were worthy to be placed side by 
side with the goodness and the majesty of things. 
** Right," he answered at once, '* nature does not 
suffer — we do." Then he asked me to account 
for the suffering that often lies in right-doing. I 
could not do this, of course. I tried to maintain 
the side I took in the argument by saying that the 
suffering springs out of our selfishness, out of our 
being unable, as it were, to wrest ourselves from 
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ourselves, and to Kve more in others. And then> 
after all, it was but for a short time. Think of 
the life of a man. How short it is in comparison 
with time ! " We are in the world,*' he said, "and 
should be of the world." "Not against our sense 
of right," I answered. "The noblest phase of 
human nature is to do what we believe to be right, 
though all the world is against us, though we suf- 
fer through it, and lose the pleasures of the world." 
And what do you think this ingenious young fellow 
did, Lily, when I said that ? Laughed at me, and 
asked in return whether there is not a dreadful 
arrogance in a man placing his back against a 
rock, and saying to the world, "You are all wrong; 
I only am right." Do I tire you, my child, with 
an old man's babble T 

* No, my dear,' answered Lily ; ' I love to hear 
you talk so, although I cannot understand the 
exact meaning of all you say.' 

Indeed, this ' old man's babble' was soothing 
to Lily; his gentle voice brought peace to her 
troubled heart. 

* I have found out, my darling,' continued old 
Wheels, with a secret delight at her calmer man- 
ner, ' that this foolish young man, whom I love 
like a son — ay, Lily, like my own son ! — is fond 
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of arguing against himself, of placing hims^ 
in a disadTantageons light, of saying things oflt^i 
that he does not mean. But I know him; I 
see his heart and the rare nobility of his nature. 
Our argument .ended thus. " Come," I said, " mi- 
swer me fairly. Can you believe in a man giving 
judgment against himself?" " If," he said, " by 
* yourself' you mean your hopes, your desires, your 
heart's yearnings — and these, being in the life of 
a man, comprise himself — ^I answer, yes. I ean 
imagine a man loving a thing, thirsting for it, 
believing that his life's happiness is comprised in 
the possession of it, and yet standing by quietly, 
and letting it slip from him, with his heart aching 
all the while ! There is a higher attribute than 
love," he said. I asked him what it was, and he 
answered, " Duty !" ' 

Lily raised her head from the old man's breast ; 
her eyes were bright, her face was flushed. 
' Do you believe this, grandfather ?' 
The old man returned her earnest gaze, and 
was silent for many moments. Some deeper mean- 
ing than usual was in their gaze, and although 
neither of them could have explained how it had 
come about, both by some mysterious instinct 
were aware of the solemn significance which would 
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attach to the answer of the girl's question. He 
placed his arms tenderly about her^ but not so as 
to hide his face from her. 

* Yes, child/ he said gently, ' I believe it. But' 
— and his voice trembled here, and his gaze grew 
more wistful — ' not mistaken duty. If I had a 
friend whom I loved, whom I trusted faithfully 
and implicitly, whom I believed to be honest and 
true and single-hearted, I should — if such a crisis 
as the conflict of love and duty should unhappily 
arise in my life — take counsel from him.' 

Her eyes drooped before his, and the next mo- 
ment her face was hidden on his breast again. 

* Tell me,' she whispered, so softly that he had 
to bend his head to hear. ^ Do you think that 
such a crisis has arisen ' 

* Go on, my child,' he said, in a tone almost 
as soft as hers, for she had paused suddenly. 
* Speak what is in your heart.' 

^ Do you think, grandfather, that such a crisis 
has arisen in the life of any one whom you love 
very dearly ?' 

* I do, dear child.' 

He would have continued the subject, but she 
begged him, with a tender caress, not to speak for 
a little while ; to let her rest. He called her again 
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his sweet flower, his spring flower, and obeyed het* 
They remained silent for a long while, and old 
Wheels thought she had fallen asleep. But 
Alfred's light step upon the stairs undeceived 
him. 

'Lily,' cried Alfred, as he entered the room. 

' Yes, dear,' said Lily, rising from the old 
man's knee. 

* Why, you look as if you have been asleep !* 
exclaimed Alfred. 

Lily did not answer him ; but when he drew 
her towards him, she placed her arms round his 
neck, and put her lips to his cheek. 

* I am so glad you have come, Alfred !' 
Alfred returned the kiss she gave him, and 

looked at his grandfather for an explanation. 

* She is not quite well, Alfred,' said old Wheels; 
' I have been thinking that a little change would 
do her good.' 

* So it would,' replied Alfred ; * she only wants 
l*ousing, eh, Lily ?' 

* Yes, dear.' 

' She's too quiet, that's what she is, grand- 
father. When she was at the White Rose, she 
had excitement, and that kept her going. Excite- 
ment — that's what she wants. Wait till the sum- 
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mer comes; I'll take you into the country, Lil, 
and we'll have a regular time of it. Well,, now, 
I've come to give you a bit of change, Lil. So I 
want you to have tea quick and dress yourself out. 
I've got an order for the theatre,' 

' Alfred !' exclaimed Lily, ' you are kind. I 
shall dearly like to go.' 

*'It's a box, Lil, for the Lyceum. Mr. Shel-; 
drake gave it to me, and he's coming with Lizzie, 
to. fetch us. We'll have to be quick; so bustle, Lil, 
and get tea ready. See, grandfather ; she has a 
colour already. Excitement — that's what she 
wants.' 

Old Wheels said nothing, but cast a furtive 
glance at Lily, who, however, did not observe it ; 
and soon tea was ready and over, and Lily went to 
her room to dress. When she came back in her 
pretty warm dress, the old man said, 

^ I am glad you have put on that dress, Lily ; I 
was afraid you were going to dress yourself out, as 
Alfred said. Shall I come to the theatre and fetch 
you ?' 

* no,' replied Alfred, who, having just come, 
into the room, had heard the question ; * we'll bring 
her home all right. . There's the cab !' 

He ran down-stairs, and Mr. Sheldrake came 
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in, with a flower in his coat, and another in his 
hand; which, with a how and a few pleasant words, 
he handed to Lily, who placed it in her hair, thank- 
ing him. Between old Wheels and Mr. Sheldrake 
nothing hut the commonest commonplaces of con- 
versation ever passed ; they did not get along very 
well together, and although neither could have 
complained of the other for want of politeness, 
each knew that the other was not his friend. With 
Lizzie and old Wheels it was different ; Lily al- 
ways expressed herself so enthusiastically about 
her friend, that the old man, first out of love for 
his granddaughter, and afterwards for Lizzie's own 
sake, had grown to like her. 

' We're going to have a pleasant evening,' said 
Lizzie, who had dressed herself in her bright- 
est ; ' I wish you were coming with us, Mr. 
Wheels.' 

' I wish so, too,' said Alfred, ' and it's a pity 
that they only allow four in the box. Isn't it so, 
Mr. Sheldrake ?' 

'The order says for four,' replied Mr. Shel- 
drake politely ; ' but if Mr. Wheels wishes •' 

* No, no, thank you,' said old Wheels, with a 
hurried motion of his hand ; ' Lily is quite safe in 
the company of her brother.' 
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'And in mine,' added Lizzie, with somewhat 
of earnestness in her merry rejoinder. 

* I think she is, my dear,' said old Wheels, 

When they were gone, old Wheels paced the 
room thoughtfully, listening anxiously to every 
footfall on the stairs. Felix seldom missed an 
evening, and at ahout seven o'clock his welcome 
knock was at the door. 

' All alone, sir ?' he asked, looking round. 

Old Wheels nodded. ' I thought Lily would 
have spent the evening here with us quietly, 
Felix; but she has gone out with her brother. 
Felix, I want you to accept a little token from 
me. I know you smoke, and passing a shop 
where I saw this cabinet for sale, I thought you 
would like it, as a small remembrance from a 
friend. See — I have made castors to it, so that 
you can wheel it noiselessly across the table to a. 
friend, and so be unostentatious in your hospi- 
talityJ 

Felix entertained very enthusiastic notions 
respecting presents; it pleased him mightily to 
receive them, and he would not part with the 
smallest token ever given to him for its weight in 
gold. ' They are testimonies of character,' he 
would say laughingly, when he showed his few 
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trophies of friendship. He thanked the old man 
warmly, and said he was afraid it would lead him 
into extravagance, as it necessitated an immediate 
investment in the best cigars. Felix did not stop 
long. Upon old Wheels telling him that Lily 
had gone to the Lyceum Theatre, and that Mr. 
Sheldrake was of the party, Felix started up, and 
said that he must be going. 

' They have a box, you say ?' 

'Yes, Felix; Mr. Sheldrake gave it to Alfred.' 

'I think I shall run round to the theatre 
myself,' 

Felix uttered these words half questioningly. 
The old man gave him a grateful look in reply, 
and bade Felix good-night as if he were anxious 
to get rid of him. 

The only place Felix could obtain in the theatre 
was at the back of the pit, but as he could see the 
box in which Lily was seated, he was satisfied. 
Lily and Lizzie were sitting in the front of the 
box, and bending over them occasionally were 
Mr. Sheldrake and Alfred. A great many opera- 
glasses were levelled admiringly at the box, at 
which marks of attention Mr. Sheldrake was 
mightily pleased, taking to himself, and with jus- 
tice, the credit of having brought to the theatre 
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the two prettiest girls in it. Soon after Felix's 
entrance, the curtain rose upon the dramatised 
version of The Polish Jew. 

The gloom of this play was perfect ; there was 
no light in it. No interest was taken in the love- 
story comprised in the courtship of Christian and 
Annette ; no spark of tender sympathy was touched 
in the breast of one of the spectators. The at- 
tention of all was centred in the figure of Mathias 
the burgomaster and in his terrible life. When, 
at the end of the first act, the curtain fell on the 
agony of the undiscovered murderer, every trace 
of colour which the animation of the theatre and 
the excitement of the lights and bustle had brought 
into Lily's face, had departed from it. Mr. Shel- 
drake was loud in his applause. ' It was a won- 
derful piece ! A grand conception ! And how well 
the principal actor plays the part of the burgo- 
master!' Alfred also was pleased with it, but 
neither of the girls liked it. Towards the end of 
the act Lizzie wanted Lily to shift her seat to the 
back of the box, but Lily whispered ' No, no !' 
and was not conscious that she spoke. She was 
fascinated, and could not move. The two men, of 
course, went out for refreshment, and sent in some 
for the girls, which nejther of them touched. The 
VOL. n. x 
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second act commenced and progressed, and the 
horror of the piece increased in intensity ; when 
the curtain again fell upon the wild delirium of 
the murderer, Lily shuddered as if she were suf- 
fering his agonies. Alfred and Mr. SheldraJ^e 
addressed her, hut she did not answer, did not 
seem indeed to heed or hear them. Seeing that 
Lily would not move from her conspicuous posi- 

M 

tion in the box, Lizzie shifted her seat to the back ] 

of her friend's, and put her arm round Lily's waist, 
and clasped her hand ; it was nearly cold, notwith- 
standing the heat of the crowded theatre. 

Lizzie whispered to Alfred not to speak to 
Lily, but to wait until the ghastly piece was over, 
and she whispered also that she wished he had 
taken them to see something lighter and more 
lively. Alfred, feeling remorseful at first, said he 
did not know what kind of a piece it was, and then 
turned petulant, and called Lizzie ungrateful. On 
another occasion, this would have led to a lovers' 
quarrel, but Lizzie's attention was otherwise occu- 
pied just now. During the progress of the horrors 
contained in the last act, the hand which Lizzie 
clasped grew icy cold, and Lizzie herself was com- 
pelled to turn her face from the ghastly picture 
upon which the curtain finally fell. 
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' Come, Lily/ said Lizzie, in a cheerful voice, 
delighted that the horrible curiosity was at an 
end. 

But Lily's feelings were overwrought, and for 
answer she sank fainting to the ground, 

*Get away from her!' cried Lizzie to Mr. 
Sheldrake, who was stooping to raise her. 

Mr. Sheldrake, amazed at the fierceness in 
the girl's voice, bit his lip and obeyed her. If he 
had put his thought into words, he would have 
said, *You little tiger-cat! I will pay you for 
this !' Lizzie drew Lily to the back of the box, 
out of sight of the audience, whose attention had 
been aroused by the bustle. 'That pretty girl 
has fainted,' said some ; ' did you see how white 
she turned before the piece was over ?' 

The rising of the people in the pit prevented 
Felix from seeing what had occurred ; but he had 
noticed Lily's pallor and the horrible fascination 
which the drama had for her. He had resolved 
upon his line of action, and now he hurried out 
of the theatre, and engaged a cab. 

'I want you,' he said to the cabman, *to 
follow a party that I shall point out to you, who 
will either walk or ride, and to follow them in 
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such a manner as not to be observed. If you 
succeed in this, double fare.' 

The cabman knew a gentleman, that is, a man 
whose money was sure, when he saw him, and he 
raised his whip to his hat, and said, 'All right, 
sir, I'm awake ;' and drew his cab to a convenient 
spot. 



END OF VOL. II. 
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